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College Towers in the United States 
Il. Michigan State College 


ARKING the site of the first building to be erected in the United 

States for the scientific teaching of agriculture, the Beaumont Memo- 
rial Lower occupies a central location on the Michigan State College campus. 
The tower was dedicated in 1929 and is the gift of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. Beaumont, the former an alumnus of the Class of 1882. Old 
College Hall, the building commemorated by the tower, was completed in 
time for the opening of classes on May 13, 1857, at the newly-organized 
Michigan Agricultural College. 

When the college opened its doors in 1857, it listed six professors and 
60 students. Only a few buildings stood in the stump-filled clearings and 
the library contained fewer than a thousand volumes; but here was born 
the first institution in the world to teach agriculture as a science. As similar 
agricultural colleges were generated by the Morrill Act in other states, they 
drew upon the graduates and the educational innovations developed in 
Michigan. 

Most significant of these innovations was the emphasis on science, prac- 
tical experience, and general education. Science, which promised to revolu- 
tionize farming, occupied one-half of the students’ 15 to 20 classroom 
hours each week. Such subjects as English, philosophy, history, and geog- 
raphy took up another fourth. The remainder was devoted to practical 
courses, supplemented by daily tasks on the college farm, That early pat- 
tern of fundamental science, practical application, and general education 
has remained the ideal of Michigan State College. 

As students preparing for other occupations sought the advantages of 
college training, the pattern was adapted to their needs, Curricula in 
engineering (1885), in home economics (1896), in veterinary medicine 
(1909), and in business administration (1925) were only the beginning. 
In 1922 and 1924 the establishment of the divisions of Applied Science 
and Liberal Arts—they were combined in 1944—opened further fields of 
specialization. New courses and the growing interest in college training 
increased the enrollment from 500 at the end of the 1890's to more than 
5,000 at the end of the 1930's. This mushroomed to 15,000 by 1947. 

During this period of rapid growth, specialization was accelerating and 
the element of general education was losing something of its emphasis in 
the curriculum. It was to restore this element to its earlier prominence and 
to provide it in a better integrated form that the Basic College was organ 
ized in 1944, 

Today the college is beset with problems of growing enrollments, new 
buildings, new courses and new personnel. It has always been so. Michigan 
State College is what it is because it met such problems forthrightly. The 
spirit that brought this institution, the first of its kind, into being ninety 
years ago, continues to be as powerful a force today. 
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Validity of General Educational Develop- 
ment Tests for College Entrance 


GORDON V. ANDERSON 


ITH the continuing advance of educational and _psycho- 

logical methods of measurement there has been a growing 
reliance upon these test devices when questions are raised concerning 
the fitness of an individual to pursue a particular line of activity, 
whether that activity be employment in an occupation or continuation 
in an educational training program. 

It is traditional among colleges and universities to accept as stu- 
dents young men and women who have graduated from high school. 
But not all students who graduate from high school can compete 
successfully at the college level. The relationship between level of 
performance in high school and success in college is clear enough, 
so that in general those doing below average work in high school are 
discouraged from going on to college. Under ordinary conditions this 
works out well, and the colleges can safely leave to the high schools 
_ the problem of determining who should come to college. 
During the wartime period just past, however, the education of a 
large number of young men was interrupted by military service. 
Many of these did not complete high school. It has been demon- 
strated by experience that a substantial proportion of these young 
men wish to continue their education, after a period in the armed 
services and return to civilian life. It would be unfortunate for them 
and for our society if they did not. 
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While in military service the educational development of most 
young men has continued through formal training programs of 
various sorts, through off-duty study, and through the maturing in- 
fluences which important responsibilities, foreign travel and wide- 
spread social contacts are generally presumed to have. This has forced 
the educational institutions of our country to reconsider the whole 
problem of proper educational placement. When these young men 
return, at what point should they take up a continuance of their 
formal academic studies? It would be absurd to make a fetish of the 
lockstep system of education which generally prevails and require 
re-entry at the point where interruption occurred. Methods of ap- 
praisal of the educational development of young people have reached 
the point where they can serve to indicate with much less waste of 
human effort, the correct point at which such study should be 
resumed. 

Although the war has intensified the problem of admission of 
persons to college who have not graduated from high school, it is by 
no means a new problem. Some of the approaches to handling it 
now are carried over from the prewar period. 

Four methods for handling admission of non-high school gradu- 
ates will include the practices of most colleges and universities. Tra- 
ditionally, state supported colleges, and some private institutions, 
have admitted non-high school graduates who have reached a certain 
chronological age. In many cases, this limit was arbitrarily set at 24; 
it has been reduced since the war in most cases to 21, provided the 
applicant is a veteran. Such applicants are rarely admitted as candi- 
dates for a degree, until they have demonstrated competence to make 
a satisfactory college record. 

Very commonly appraisal is made of the applicant, usually with 
the use of tests. A prediction of college success is made from this 
appraisal. Sometimes this appraisal is only a subjective judgment 
made through an interview by a dean or admissions officer, but such 
practices are fortunately rare. The interview as an adjunct to more 
scientific approaches is, of course, very valuable. A scientific pre- 
diction can usually be made from the use of available tests with 
almost any desired level of confidence, depending on the level at 
which standards are set. 

In some cases, students are accepted conditionally, and must make 
up high school deficiencies while in college. It is true that non-credit 
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courses must often be taken, even by high school graduates, when 
students wish to take advanced courses for which high school did not 
prepare them. However, as a general practice for handling non-high 
school graduates this approach is not defensible. It often has genuinely 
harmful effects. 

Sometimes students are referred back to the high school with the 
request that their educational level be appraised; it is suggested 
that if the student be given a high school diploma on some basis 
or other, he will be admitted to college. This is tantamount to a 
request that the high school decide what students should be per- 
mitted to go on in college. Needless to say, various combinations of 
these approaches are also used. 

Review of these methods for admitting students to college who 
have not graduated in the normal way from high school, leads to 
the conclusion that the most sensible one is a scientific appraisal by 
the college, preferably using tests. It has the merit of encouraging 
the able student to continue education; of salvaging as much as possi- 
ble of the time otherwise lost in prosecution of the war effort. It 
avoids the waste resulting from more time than necessary spent in 
the lower educational levels. It gets the student out of the educational 
process into productive activity in his occupation as soon as possible. 
That is no mean advantage in the face of the lengthening training 
programs which are required of those entering the professions. (Fur- 
thermore, room in college is at a premium in these days of swollen 
enrollments. ) 

There are technical problems relating to the use of tests for edu- 
cational placement, however, which are not easy of solution. These 
difficulties have retarded their most effective use. Valid admission 
procedures can be based only on a program of sound research. It is 
hard to secure adequate relevant data. Statistical analyses of the data 
require much time and expert direction. Nevertheless, it is penny-wise 
and pound-foolish to fail to make the necessary investigations and 
analyses. 

Educators and measurement workers have long been seeking im- 
proved methods of getting more valid estimates of the broader out- 
comes of education. With respect to academic growth and achieve- 
ment, the traditional practice has been to estimate the competence of 
a student in a given subject matter area by testing his ability to recall 
or recognize accurately a large number of factual data related to the 
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subject, and in some cases, to solve problems or work out exercises, 
A more recent trend is to avoid dependence on the student’s memory 
for details, but rather to present the essential data in the test and 
study the variance due to differences in comprehension of the material, 
and in ability to make use of the material presented in making 
inferences, generalizations, analogies and judgments, and otherwise 
to demonstrate competence in handling the data of the subject matter 
field. It is presumed that those who perform well on such a measure 
will, on the one hand, possess a better grasp of the subject, and on 
the other hand, be able to derive more benefit from advanced course 
work, reading, or other training in the field. 

Tests of general educational development of this type were de- 
signed for use in the educational program of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. Their use as an aid for determining the feasibility 
of admitting veterans to college, and of granting advanced standing 
in related subject matter fields has been recommended. 

These tests have been developed for two educational levels. Five 
tests at the high school level were prepared. These are as follows: 

Test 1: Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression. 

Test 2: Interpretation of Reading Materiais in the Social Studies. 

Test 3: Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Natural Sci- 

ences. 

Test 4: Interpretation of Literary Materials. 

Test 5: General Mathematical Ability. 

At the college level four tests were developed. These correspond 
in title and content to the first four of the high school level tests, with 
appropriately greater difficulty. No college level mathematical test 
was developed. This is because the college level tests were designed 
to be used as a basis for granting advanced standing credit. These 
credits would correspond to those earned in survey courses. The 
tests were standardized on college students who had completed a 
year survey course in the subject matter field of the test. For mathe- 
matics, tests in college algebra, trigonometry and analytic geometry 
were developed to be used as a basis for advanced standing credit. 

Each of the tests allows two hours’ working time; civilian forms 
were prepared and made available to colleges, and since elaborate 
precautions were taken to prevent the test materials from falling into 
the hands of those who might misuse them, these can be used with 
confidence for admission and classification purposes. (Registrars are 
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familiar with them—there is no need to describe their construction. ) 

Since the use of these tests was sponsored by the American Council 
on Education there are probably no colleges which have not at least 
reviewed the possibility of using these tests with their students. Re- 
sults of a survey which I have been making during the past months 
indicates that 80 to 85 per cent of the colleges over the country are 
giving the G. E. D. tests to non-high school graduates, principally 
veterans, as a sole criterion for college admission, or in connection 
with other tests and supplementary data. The number of institutions 
who admit non-high school graduates but who do not use the G. E. D. 
tests is substantial. A negligible number use other tests but not the 
G. E. D.; a considerable proportion of these admit simply on the 
basis of age, or an interview, or conditionally. Few of these schools 
represent cases where the G. E. D. tests have been tried out and 
abandoned, although such has been the situation sometimes. 

The committee which constructed the G. E. D. tests states that “‘it 
is expected that the high school level of this battery of tests will be 
used primarily, so far as veterans are concerned, as a ‘high school 
equivalence examination,’ that is, as a basis for determining whether 
or not a veteran who never attended or never completed high school 
has nevertheless acquired the equivalent of a general high school 
education.” The college level forms, on the other hand, as indicated, 
were designed for use as a basis to assign college credit for experi- 
ences of an informal but cultural nature while in service. 

As a result of the survey which I have been making, I was surprised 
to find a considerable number of schools—just how many, I cannot 
say definitely—using the high school level tests for college admission 
purposes. In view of the orientation taken by the committee this is 
not hard to understand. Presumably these tests will tell whether the 
veteran has educational development equivalent to that of high school 
graduation, which is traditionally accepted as the level necessary for 
beginning college work. 

It should be strongly urged, however, that the college level, and 
not the high school level tests should be used by the colleges in evalu- 
ating non-high school graduates who are candidates for admission. 
Problems relating to assignment of college credit for success on these 
tests do not fall within the scope of the present discussion. However, 
where such a policy is in effect or being considered, it is desirable 
certainly that veterans be so dealt with that eighteen hours of testing 
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be avoided when eight would suffice. It might be asserted that if the 
tests at the college level are used for assignment of credits, confusion 
might arise as to how to handle cases when non-high school graduates 
make scores on the tests for admission which are higher than critical 
scores for assignment of credit. Such problems, which are adminis- 
trative, are not solved by refusing to admit they exist—the educational 
level of the veteran candidate for admission or advanced standing is 
not changed by administering or withholding the test. To be effective, 
the colleges must know as much about their students as possible. 

Any remarks which are made in the present discussion relative to 
the validity of the G. E. D. tests for college entrance refer to the 
battery of four college level tests of general educational development. 
Unsatisfactory experience with the high school level tests is too 
common an experience, and probably reflects some unsolved problems 
in calibration of the tests for difficulty. Those of us who work con- 
tinuously with tests are always plagued by the problem of motivation 
with respect to establishment of suitable norms, and it is my opinion 
that this error has entered into the present situation to attenuate the 
usefulness of the high school level tests in the college situation. 

To answer the question as to validity of the G. E. D. tests for 
college entrance, we must study the relationship between scores earned 
on the test and subsequent college grades. It is also useful to compare 
these tests with the statistical validity of other accepted measures used 
for college entrance. 

Relatively few studies have been reported which give us information 
concerning their usefulness in higher education. This is probably due 
in part at least to the fact that eight hours are required for adminis- 
tration of the battery. Rarely do conditions make it possible to test 
so extensively for research purposes. 

Fortunately, most of the studies made are directed toward tests of 
the validity of the G. E. D. battery for college admission. In these 
studies, results of analyses indicate that the G. E. D. tests have con- 
siderable usefulness for differential prediction of college success. 
Those few analyses which have been made to check the validity of 
the tests as measures of college achievement reflect less creditably 
on the tests for this purpose. It might be of interest to summarize 
findings in the latter sphere of investigation briefly. 

A group of 114 students took the four tests at a large eastern uni- 
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versity. In the group were 59 freshmen, 17 sophomores, 27 juniors, 
and 11 seniors. About half of these students were majors in science 
fields, half majors in non-science fields. When scholastic aptitude, as 
indicated by high school record and entrance test, was held constant, 
the correlation between G. E. D. test score and amount of college 
work completed was found to be only .24 for the scientific group, .16 
for the non-scientific group, using total score. Correlations with indi- 
vidual tests were as low as .05 and .03 for test 1; .01 and .14 for 
test 4. 

In another study made at a midwestern girls school, test 2 (social 
studies) was given to students in all four years. There was a correla- 
tion between test results and grades earned of .67 for those who had 
had 10 hours or more in social studies, and .64 for those with less 
than four hours in the social studies. These grade point averages were 
based on social studies courses alone. That subject matter achieve- 
ment was being measured might be doubted, however, when it is 
revealed that there was a difference of only 7 standard score points 
between sophomores and seniors. Apparently freshman scores were 
higher than sophomore, and there were no significant differences 
from class to class, although the maximum difference was statistically 
significant. The high correlation coefficients give confidence in the test 
as a measure of aptitude, but the failure to make gains during the 
college years throws doubt on its validity as an achievement measure, 
unless students in college do not increase in general educational de- 
velopment as a result of college training or experiences during the 
years in college. 

This finding is also paralleled to some extent by test retest results 
in another large midwestern university. At this institution the college 
battery was given to all freshmen at the end of their first year of 
work, At the end of the sophomore year the students were again 
tested on the same battery, and there were no significant retest gains, 
although statistics were limited to those students who had been 
present in both testing sessions. The spread of scores was adequate 
to give confidence in the test battery as a sensitive measure, but the 
conclusion that aptitude, not achievement is being measured, and 
that the former levels off at about this point, is a logical inference. 

Four kinds of evidence are available to us for an estimate of the 
validity of the G. E. D. tests for college entrance. (1) correlation 
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between test scores and subsequent college grades; (2) correlation 
between test results on the G. E. D. battery and other tests of college 
aptitude; (3) correlation between G. E. D. test results and standard 
tests of achievement given later in college; (4) comparison of distri- 
bution of grades made by non-high school graduates with grades 
made by students entering under traditional procedures, when the 
former were admitted on the basis of G. E. D. test results. 

The last type of evidence appears to hold the most attraction for 
administrators, but is the most difficult to obtain. The number of 
cases in any one institution is likely to be so small that any statistical 
results are equivocal; the difficulties of combining cases from several 
institutions are obvious; meeting the assumptions necessary for use 
of appropriate statistics is hard to check. 

I have found that in spite of the widely expressed interest in results 
along these lines, relatively few college deans, admissions officers or 
registrars have taken the trouble to keep enough records of the stu- 
dents who were admitted on the basis of G. E. D. tests to make such 
a study possible. The data would be easy to handle. A simple approach 
would be to make a careful record of the score obtained on each of 
the four G. E. D. tests for the student, and at the end of a year 
compute the grade point average. The student could then be tallied 
into a table or chart which was divided one way according to level 
of grade performance, and the other way by level of test performance. 
Inspection and simple counting would reveal the probabilities of 
making a given grade average for each level of test performance. 
Total score for the G. E. D. test would probably be the best variable 
to use, although differences among the four sub-tests in predictive 
efficiency might be studied by using a table for each. 

At the present time, I am in the process of collecting and analyzing 
information which will throw more light on the validity of the tests 
for college admission by this latter criterion. Inspection of the 
data thus far available, with a simple counting of noses, indicates that 
students admitted on the basis of G. E. D. test results perform slightly 
better on the average than students regularly admitted, although this 
is not true for all schools. Their performance, however, is less variable, 
and tends to be skewed upward to some extent. A report from one 
college, for example, showed that the top student in the class had 
been admitted as a non-high school graduate on the test basis. 

It is likely that this is the result of great caution on the part of 
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admissions officers. Until comparative test results are available this 
int will not be free of ambiguity.* 

Correlations between G. E. D. test performance and college scholar- 
ship record give evidence that the battery is a very satisfactory basis 
for college admission. In one eastern university, referred to earlier, 
the correlation of total score and scholastic record was .46; this was of 
the same order of magnitude as the scholastic aptitude test which the 
school had been using with success for some years. 

At another university in the east, where the College Entrance 
Examinations had been used for many years, studies with the G. E. D. 
battery revealed that it was superior to the Entrance Board tests for 

rediction of first year grades. Individual tests correlated .36 to .51 
with grades, total score .56. The average of all Entrance Board tests 
correlated .53 with grades; Entrance Board scholastic aptitude test, 
.41 with grades. Studies were also made of differential performance 
on G. E. D. tests in relation to courses in various fields. These results 
showed clear superiority for the related test to any other individual 
measure. This points to another advantage of using a battery such as 
this for admissions purposes: program advisement and guidance in 
college is aided by a knowledge of differential performance on the 
test battery. The knowledge of a student’s strong and weak points 
should be of great help in planning a program which has maximum 
probability of success. 

The correlation coefficients cited are conservative. Other studies 
have shown even better predictive power for the G. E. D. battery. 
An r of .72 between total test score and honor point ratio was ob- 
tained at a midwestern college with a more heterogeneous group of 
students. In general it may be expected that the wider the range of 
talent among the students, the better statistical prediction can be 
made. In the latter institution, the Ohio Psychological Test had been 
used, and in the study indicated, was related to grades by a coefficient 
of .62. 

Not much information is available concerning the relationship of 
scores made on the G. E. D. tests to scores made on other standardized 


* It was brought out in discussion, and this appears to be verified also by available 
written reports, that non-high school graduates admitted on the test basis withdraw 
from college in greater proportion than is true of students admitted by traditional 
procedures. A separate line of inquiry appears indicated as desirable, to study 
this question. 
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achievement tests. In one study, the Co-operative Culture tests were 
used in conjunction with the G. E. D. tests; correlation coefficients 
between related tests were of the order of .5 and .6. Test 2 correlated 
with the current social problems test .676; with history and social 
studies .596. Test 3 correlated with the culture science test .565 and 
with the math test .514. Literature tests on the two batteries correlated 
.614, The culture battery fine arts test correlated .546 with the 
G. E. D. literature test and .579 with the G. E. D. social studies test. 
Correlation of the individual G. E. D. tests with the psychological 
examination was .5. This is lower than most other studies, which have 
shown relationships of .6 and .7 between G. E. D. tests and scholastic 
aptitude tests of the traditional sort. 

By way of general summary, it may be said that the relationship 
between the G. E. D. tests and college success is better than that 
between college success and the usual scholastic aptitude tests, and of 
about the same order as between high school record and college 
success. The G. E. D. tests alone do not predict as well as high school 
record combined with scholastic aptitude score, but are a satisfactory 
substitute for high school record. Studies of G. E. D. test scores 
combined with a scholastic aptitude test score of the type of the 
A. C. E. or Ohio Psychological have not been made; it is not likely, 
however, such a combination would result in a significantly higher 
correlation. 

Relationships between G. E. D. tests and other tests, either aptitude 
or achievement, are quite high. This is an interesting finding in view 
of the special character of the G. E. D. tests which were so constructed 
as not to penalize the serviceman unfairly because of his lack of recent 
academic or classroom experience, or because of the “unorthodox” 
or informal manner in which his education had been acquired. That 
these correlations are high gives us greater confidence in making use 
of the test results. It is safe to assume that they do not represent too 
radical a departure from measurement for the outcomes of education 
with which we have been dealing. At the same time they have the 
value of permitting an approach by the person tested which leaves 
him with the feeling that he has been dealt with fairly. 

In order that these tests may serve with maximum efficiency in 
aiding to solve the problems of admitting non-high school graduates, 
it is desirable that each school collect as much data from their own 
students as possible. It would be ideal if they could be given to all 
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entering freshmen at one time or another, to establish local standards 
of performance. In any event cumulative records should be kept of 
those with whom the tests are used for admission, and as the number 
of such cases increases a sounder basis for making valid judgments as 
to proper discrimination points will result. 

It is my hope that some of the questions which remain at present 
unanswered can be resolved through the investigation now in progress. 
It is already clear, however, that as immediate questions are answered 
by research investigations, new questions are raised. Only through 
continuous and careful study can we hope to pierce through the veil 
that separates us from clearer understanding of the underlying 
reality with which we must be in consonance to achieve the stated 
objectives of higher education. 














The Lure of the Microphotograph* 
ALMON R. WRIGHT 


Flap appeared in the April, 1946, number of the Reader's Digest 
a full length article—not a digest—by J. Edgar Hoover on the 
“mystery of the little dots.” The article bore the title: “The Enemy's 
Masterpiece of Espionage” and called attention in a moderately 
boastful way to the accomplishment of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation in solving the Nazis’ use of a microfilm dot in their method 
of communication. The espionage messages of the Germans were 
first written on sheets of paper, photographed with a miniature camera 
and then photographed again through a microscope. The film, no 
larger than the dot of a typewriter, was imbedded into the paper of 
a letter or telegram without aitering its perfectly innocent appearance. 
Thousands of readers of that article laid it down with feelings of 
astonishment at the ingenuity of the enemy in perfecting such a 
technique and of pride and satisfaction in the capacity of the F.B.I. 
in solving it. The story was not only an especially effective bid for 
popular support from an agency of the Government, it was also an 
equally effective introduction to the science of microfilming. It stimu- 
lated reflection and spurred imagination. The wistful librarian, seated 
amid stacks of unshelved books; the bank clerk, handling his 
thousands of cancelled checks; and the registrar, deluged with hun- 
dreds of applications for admission, saw spots before their eyes— 
microfilm spots. How many spots would go into a space three inches 
by five? Why, the future library might shrink until it became smaller, 
much smaller, than its own servant, the card catalogue! 
Imagination aroused reflection. To what uses was the microfilm 
actually being put? One of the most common applications of this 
magic formula for reducing was the V-mail. Parents and their soldier 
sons and daughters wrote their letters in the customary fashion, know- 
ing that the camera eye as well as the censor’s eye would peruse their 
contents. After the letters were photographed, the clipper planes 
carried them to far distant places in a remarkably short time. Two 
small reels of film weighing but fifteen ounces contained some three 





* Paper presented before the Association of Ohio College Registrars at Denison 
University, October 22, 1947. 
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thousand letters. If imagination was strong enough to induce a little 
mental arithmetic in those war days, the comparison came to mind: 
that plane might carry one hundred and fifty thousand letters written 
on paper, but ten million on film. 

Of the many military uses for the microfilm, one of the most 
spectacular was employed by the Navy Department at the beginning — 
of the war. Extensive damage was done to ships of the Navy; their 
repair frequently had to be undertaken in ports far from home. 
With what gratitude we now can picture the scene of planes carrying 
blueprints, plans and charts on microfilm to the aid of the engineers, 
mechanics, and electricians whose role in the conflict was so important 
but so often unrecognized. 

The most attractive and sometimes misleading characteristic of 
microphotography, however, is in the space saving which it repre- 
sents. The National Archives building in Washington, D.C. has a 
floor space probably larger than that of all the buildings on Denison’s 
campus. Records are measured in terms of cubic feet. To the un- 
practiced eye it would appear that the near million cubic feet of 
records in that building, shelved in innumerable boxes, could be 
reduced to microfilm and stored in less than one per cent of the 
space now required. It is not surprising that some tax-minded ob- 
servers, impressed by the scores of stack areas and the elevator range 
from floor one to twenty-one, think of a film reduction of those records 
from an equivalent of one hundred and fifty thousand cabinets to 
twelve hundred. 

But let us turn, for a moment, from the positive to the negative 
side of this picture. Let us ask the historian of photography to share 
a bit of his knowledge. When, in 1870, the Parisians were cut off 
and isolated by Prussian armies, two Frenchmen, Daguerre and 
Dagron, attempted escape by balloon. The latter succeeded in reach- 
ing Tours where he established a shop. On thin transparent paper, 
no larger than an inch by an inch and a half, he reproduced two 
hundred and twenty-six photographs. To the Germans of seventy- 
seven years ago, here, indeed, was the mystery of the little dots, a 
mystery which the rest of the world proceeded to forget. 

Dagron, with this technique improved, established a V-mail service 
from Paris to Tours. The tiny piece of paper was sealed in a quill and 
attached to the feathers of a carrier pigeon. One pigeon could deliver 
ten to twenty of these sheets, or from three to six thousand despatches. 
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By this fuel-less, motor-less, and perfectly safe mail service over one 
million letters are said to have been transported between those two 
cities during the course of the siege. 

In wartime the costs of services and equipment are minimized, for 
people weigh the peril of their nation heavily in the balance. Thus, 
in 1870 the cost of Dagron’s mail service was a franc for twelve 
words. In evaluating V-mail, we are inclined to overlook the fact 
that paper for the soldier’s letter and for its reproduction must be 
shipped in great quantities, that much photographic equipment must 
be procured, and that considerable personnel must be recruited to 
maintain operations. 

In the National Archives the lure of the microphotograph is 
always present, particularly on such occasions as when a report ap- 
peared to the effect that the Army and Navy, in 1942 alone, requisi- 
tioned some two hundred and ninety thousand typewriters. But there 
is an acute consciousness in the Archives of what is feasible and what 
is prohibitive. If one were to use as a basis of calculation the price 
of five cents per film foot, which is charged for supplying microcopy 
by that institution, one would find that filming its contents would be 
a program costing several million dollars. The price of five cents does 
not cover the entire cost by any means. 

The lure of the microphotograph need not be, however, the song 
of the siren. We may be fascinated without being beguiled. We should 
approach it with caution and objectivity, making sure that its charms 
are lasting and not superficial, that its attractions have special appli- 
cation. Numerous banking firms have examined the possibilities of 
the microfilm and are now using it. The microphotograph of the 
check provides several concrete advantages. It is a proof of payment 
in a form so accurate that forging and alteration become next to 
impossible. It is a means of eliminating costly recording of checks 
drawn on out-of-town banks. It affords a simple and inexpensive way 
of providing the customer with a record of his transactions while, at 
the same time, reducing the amount of posting to ledgers. 

To speed the movement of freight, some railroads are adopting 
the practice of filming the conductors’ reports. The freight train which 
you see standing on the siding may not be waiting for another to 
pass. It may be waiting for the typists to copy those reports. The 
camera provides an accurate and speedy way to produce the copies 
and send the train on its way. The automobile owner takes the registra- 
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tion of his car as a matter of course, but the government registrars are 
confronted with a mass of records ever increasing. In Michigan several 
years ago the microfilm was introduced as a permanent and legal 
substitute for the paper registrations. In the words of a first-hand 
observer of the change-over, ‘‘acres of records were filed in inches of 
space.” The new system proved its value also in reduced fire hazards 
and improved service. 

Among the most bulky groups of records which the Federal Gov- 
ernment produces are the census returns. The value of their perma- 
nent retention has been a matter of considerable debate, but now the 
destruction of those for 1890 is generally regarded as having been 
a mistake. Placing these voluminous records on microfilm would 
obviously be an expensive undertaking, but the project was begun. 
It is true that, for the most part, all the statistical information is taken 
from them and printed. But a residual value exists in the data on 
birth and citizenship of the individual sufficient to warrant the filming. 
Numerous cities and towns have experienced devastating fires which 
have destroyed court records, and in numerous localities the keeping 
of birth records was done in a haphazard and careless way. Millions 
of persons have already or may in the future have to resort to the 
microfile of census returns for proof of their birth or citizenship. 

In the circle of American colleges and universities microphotogra- 
phy is still in the experimental stage. It has, in some cases, drawn too 
powerfully, and has precipitated those concerned into unwise courses 
of action. Although some waste in time and money has resulted, the 
disillusionment has been, apparently, temporary. College librarians 
have been especially attracted to the possibilities in microfilming. 
Some of these have specialized in collecting film on materials relating 
to limited geographic areas; some have sought to obtain film covering 
certain types of sources, such as newspapers; others have been in- 
fluenced by the desire to provide security for existing rare materials. 
Several years ago the University of Texas began the assembling on 
microfilm of all sorts of historical materials dealing with southern 
history, largely for the years 1820 to 1880. One of the most pre- 
tentious programs was sponsored by Brown University. Some ten 
thousand volumes of the more inaccessible printed works on South 
America were chosen for filming. At Harvard a foresighted program 
was begun some years ago to reproduce current issues of foreign 
newspapers. The war interrupted the continuation of the plan and has 
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made impossible a complete series. Newspapers, particularly of the 
French Revolutionary period, have attracted the attention of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

With a somewhat different purpose, namely, that of securing exist- 
ing records from further damage due to intensive use, the University 
of California undertook the filming of much of the material in the 
Bancroft Library. These records have been subject to injury from 
the time when Hubert Howe Bancroft obtained the papers from 
Mexico in a policy of national aggrandizement. 

These activities are illustrative of programs for extending the 
horizons of research in the social sciences. But the scope of the en- 
thusiasm of the microphotographer is not limited to these branches of 
learning. In addition to its Latin American program, Brown Uni- 
versity included a number of other fields. There was the object of 
acquiring film duplicates of musical scores. The Mathematics De- 
partment sought to enlarge its holdings by the same method. Another 
purpose was increasing the library’s collection of works on American 
poetry. 

There has been less experimentation by our colleges and uni- 
versities in the field of duplicating administrative and business records 
on films. The pressure of space needs, the factor which plagues the 
office managers of Washington and, in great part, motivates their 
records policies, has not yet reached a point of threatening to drive 
the professor from his classroom. But the problem is not entirely 
absent. During the war many institutions of higher learning entered 
contracts with private firms or the Federal Government under which 
research work was carried on. Harvard University had several score 
of contracts; some concerned the work of a single professor; others 
covered much larger undertakings. The files of the largest contract 
filled one hundred and thirty cabinets. Here, indeed, space con- 
siderations became serious and microfilming offers a possible solution. 

College registrars have not employed microfilming to any great 
extent, but how many of their number have dreamed of disposing of 
those piles of papers by chucking them into chutes from which they 
come out filmed, recorded, sorted and filed. At Temple University 
several years ago the registrar, tired of providing space for some 300 
drawers of cards, determined to perpetuate these grades and 

attendance records on film. They covered the student records for the 
years 1930 to 1935. By careful arrangement in blocks of six, each 
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foot of film was forced to carry the images of one hundred and twenty 
cards, and the whole file was placed on thirty-one reels of one hundred 
feet each. 

At this point let us summarize the attractions of microphotography 
and then reverse the picture to examine in more detail its limitations 
as applied to college programs. Obviously the saving in space consti- 
tutes the main factor in its lure. There is truth in those enticing 
alliterations: from a shelf to a spool, or from a filing cabinet to a film 
carton. The ratio of this reduction varies, of course, with the size of 
the materials photographed. For records of miscellaneous sizes a 
rough figure is one hundred and twenty to one. But that figure is 
much larger for three by five or five by eight cards since their uniform 
size permits more economical arrangement. On the other hand, the 
ratio is less for many of the older bound volumes, both printed and in 
manuscript, for too often our forefathers preserved their writings in 
tomes of huge proportions. 

Subsidiary advantages of microphotography are numerous. Many 
of the older books and records have become brittle with age even 
under the better storage conditions, But many have been relegated to 
the torrid temperatures of college attics or to the equally unfortunate 
humid and dirty basements where they exist beside broken furniture, 
lawn mowers, and discarded equipment. Any handling of books and 
papers after their subjection to such ill treatment reduces their life 
and here the microfilm holds out a rescuing arm. 

In this age of scientific advancement and wide-spread interchange 
of information, microphotography can provide what otherwise might 
not be available. New vistas of research may be opened to the his- 
torian hitherto tied down by sixteen hours of teaching with the all- 
important summer school supplement thrown in—if he can find the 
time. Active collaboration of scientists from the University of Wash- 
ington to Johns Hopkins may be facilitated by having the same 
sources of information. 

One of the most frequently advertised inducements to purchase 
microfilm is the cheapness with which it can be had. Too often, how- 
ever, the non-profit price of five to ten cents a foot for film, which 
research institutions ask, misleads to a belief that microphotography is 
remarkably inexpensive. Rarely do these figures include any con- 
sideration of capital outlay, and very frequently they do not truly 
represent the labor costs. The purchase of equipment in this period 
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of inflated values and post-war adjustment has the usual disad- 
vantages. The prices are far above the pre-war level and improved 
models are, presumably, just around the corner. The type of equip- 
ment will depend upon the nature and extent of microfilming which 
is undertaken. If the program is to be limited to filming loose sheets 
or cards, that type of camera will appeal which provides high-speed 
automatic filming. Perhaps a camera designed for 16 mm. film 
equipped with a hopper into which the material is fed and from 
which it is automatically ejected will suffice. Such a camera unit may 
be obtained with an automatic arrangement to take care of variable 
sizes. These units are relatively simple and easy to operate. There is, 
of course, no guarantee that a student operator, or, for that matter, 
the absent-minded librarian or administrator will not feed records 
improperly, wrong side up or upside down. With every precaution 
taken he may feed two cards into the hopper at once and this is a 
little too much for the film unit to contend with. 

At times a comparatively simple plan to film cards or sheets may 
receive a setback by the realization that the cards or sheets are printed 
or typed on both sides. Just as the manufacturers of radios devised a 
method for the automatic playing of phonograph records on both 
sides, so the photograph producers have invented a means of copying 
records simultaneously on both sides. Bound volumes and news- 
papers present peculiar problems to the photographer. Cameras are 
now built with a device known as a book cradle. It holds the volume 
flat while the picture is taken with little or no harm to the bindings. 
Usually the cradle is so built that it can oscillate from side to side 
primarily for the purpose of filming first one side and then the other 
of a newspaper. For small or normal size books the cradle remains 
fixed since both pages may be filmed at once. 

For some the world of photography is a world of gadgets. Each 
new problem seems to produce new devices, adaptations, and attach- 
ments. We need not worry about the shutter, the film advance and the 
movement of the book-holder, for the manufacturers have made these 
automatic. How carefully, years ago, with our box camera, we tried 
to get just the right focus. In microfilming exact focus, if not guaran- 
teed by the company, is at least provided with automatic controls. 
Sunlight now gives way to well-placed artificial lighting, the strength 
of which is carefully metered and controlled. Instead of locating the 
camera on some handy shelf propped up on a book or two, we ate 
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now provided with a chromium-plated standard around which the 
camera may revolve, and on which it may be anchored at a carefully 
measured distance from the floor. 

But where is the machine that is fool-proof? The more we surround 
ourselves with the gadgets of life, the more we have to get out of 
order. The microfilm camera, whether its cost is a few hundred dollars 
or a few thousands, is not an instrument for the unpracticed hand. 
It should not be turned over to the promising athlete as a means for his 

artial fulfillment of the requirements for the science degree, unless 
he is placed under close and continuous professional supervision. 

After the film is made it is developed. Many of us remember, with 
a degree of nostalgia, the makeshift dark rooms, the mixing of chemi- 
cals, and the washing of the film which marked our amateurish efforts. 
Now we slip the roll from the camera and leave it at the corner drug 
store. The larger colleges and research institutions have, in some 
cases, complete and well-equipped laboratories in which the film is 

rocessed. Some of the smaller have attempted to provide, in a some- 
what inadequate way, a substitute for the complete laboratory. The 
Library of Congress and the National Archives have large and expen- 
sive processing plants, built to specification. The service in develop- 
ing microfilm of the professional companies is quite reasonable in 
price and satisfactory. Most colleges would probably do well to make 
use of these facilities rather than attempt to process the film them- 
selves. 

The next item in the capital investment for a microphotographic 
program is a reader. Here again the manufacturers—and there are a 
number of them—have exercised their ingenuity to place on the 
market satisfactory devices. Those of you who have had occasion to 
use them know full well the numerous little irritating handicaps 
under which the reader works. Threading the film from one spool, 
down between glass plates, then up again to another spool, and finally 
through a slit in that spool, is a process in which there are numerous 
opportunities for mistakes. The amateur may be confused as to 
whether to attach the spool to the right or to the left and does one 
push the spool as far as it will go or half way? And if one tinkers 
too long, will the heat of the reader affect the film adversely? The 
manufacturers have come up with some answers. Some are using 
heat absorbing glass; they have devised a scheme whereby the film 
moves easily between glass flats which open and close automatically. 
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A projection head is now in use which may rotate in such a way that 
the topsy-turvy images on the film may be brought to order in an 
upright position. To relieve eye strain—the producers may not cal] 
it that—an opaque screen is in use supplanting the translucent variety, 
The image may be blurred, and what if one wishes to consult a part 
of film some fifty feet from the beginning? Again the manufacturers 
have afforded answers. The picture may be clarified by a slight move- 
ment of a convenient lever. Other levers or winding devices enable 
one to turn slowly from one page to the next, or to wind the reel 
rapidly, producing a wildly blurring movement on the screen, but, 
nevertheless, arriving at the fiftieth foot mark in a matter of seconds. 

There is a detracting factor to microphotography upon which we 
must dwell at some length. In appraising the end-product, attention 
must be directed to certain time-taking, money-devouring, and pa- 
tience-consuming processes which precede. How much primping goes 
on behind this makeup, the enticements of which are so difficult 
to resist? If the microfilm plan embraces only printed books, the 
answer is that much of it has already been done by the author, the 
editor, and the publisher. If the project includes manuscript materials, 
there is much to be done. Here we face the labor costs of preparing 
copy for the camera. The microfilm of a book includes the title page, 
chapter heads, etc. There may be some discussion as to whether addi- 
tional targets or lengths of blank film should be added in order 
to permit the more ready flagging of each chapter, but there can be 
little argument as to including the exact title page as given in the 
book itself. There will be, however, differences of opinion, as indi- 
cated in numerous articles in library journals, over the need to insert 
at the beginning further introductory matter on the name of the 
photographer, the size (16 or 35 mm.) and type (positive or nega- 
tive). Should the whereabouts of a master negative, if such there is, 
be shown on the film itself? The argument may become more heated 
when the discussion turns to inclusion of these same items on a 
catalogue card. These may appear to be petty matters but few will 
deny that a considerable amount of the expensive time of a profes- 
sional worker will inevitably be devoted to them. 

Editing and preparing copy of manuscript materials for micro- 
copy is a complicated task. After a selection of the records to be 
filmed has been made, a careful perusal of the documents is in order. 
In the case of bound papers, care must be exercised to prevent line-end 
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problems, if possible. Line-end questions are those which arise when 
the writing on the document protrudes so far on the margin as to be 
partially concealed in the hinge of the book. This may involve un- 
binding. More time-consuming, however, is the handling of loose 
sheets. These must be arranged in perfect order. Even well-ordered 
files must be checked document by document. Herein lies one of 
the most important obstacles to microphotographihg documentary 
materials. In the federal government and in the National Archives, 
particularly, there is little personnel for this type of labor. The work 
is not such as to command anything but a low salary, but it requires 
intelligent and careful people. 

Assuming that the microcopy material is in good order, the next 
step is the formulation of titles to cover a given amount of the file 
on a given length of film. This is no easy matter, for there is no 

rinted and often no other kind of title indicated. The subject content 
of the file must be sufficiently well known by the personnel concerned 
that clear and adequate titles can be phrased. Often there is occasion 
to include directions to the photographer, and these also must be 
prepared with meticulous care. All the questions, mentioned above, 
which disturb the librarian, plague the archivist also. 

Behind the alluring appearance of the microphotograph, attention 
has been focused upon two considerations which may prompt hesita- 
tion before approaching further. Emphasis has been placed on the 
initial outlay of expenditure involving a thorough study of film and 
reader units in relation to the needs of the college, and upon a con- 
tinued source of expenditure after the equipment is purchased, that for 
labor in preparing and editing copy for the camera. The remaining 
part of this paper is devoted to a proposal for the advantageous use 
of microphotography in the average sized college. 

First it appears more than doubtful that the registrars’ offices, alone, 
would be warranted in undertaking to establish film laboratories, 
processing plants, and readers. Although some may be experiencing 
space problems, it is improbable that this factor is a sufficient reason 
for adopting microphotography. In the college there should be in- 
stalled a co-operative enterprise. The registrar’s office should join 
forces with those of the bursar or business manager, those of the so- 
cial science department and of the library. The interest of the 
science department or the engineering branch should be aroused. 
Let gown and town join hands in the person of the local historical 
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society. Microphotography does offer some inducements, worth the 
cost, to all of these areas of learning in combination, if not singly. 
It is not necessary to establish, as some schools have done, a separate 
photographic department, but a microfilming center to which the 
various interested parties may carry their work is within reach of all. 
Let us examine, in a little more detail, the concern of each department 
in this plan. 

Presumably the procedure of registering the student is, in its funda- 
mentals, uniform. First comes the application for admission. The 
loyal alumnus sends this in by the time his sons or daughters have 
reached the fifth grade or earlier. Presumably the registrar maintains 
an anticipatory file for these. Then there is the high school record of 
courses passed and failed. The loyal alumnus, of course, is powerless 
to forward this beforehand, and powerless sometimes in preventing 
its drastic effect upon the application. Once upon the campus, the 
student picks up his registration blanks. Even to his senior year he 
never quite gets over that bewildered look as he carries around that 
lengthy sheet of cards, perforated and bent here and there, and look- 
ing ever so much like the midsection of a broken-down accordion. 
Perhaps if he is genealogically minded he will look up, during his 
college years, the record of his grandfather, and he will no doubt 
be astonished that in those days the record was entered in a book, a 
large volume with faded and frilled pages. Or possibly his mother's 
record may be the object of his curiosity. There is some possibility that 
he will be told that those documents are gone, destroyed in the fire 
of 1928, for what college is there which has not suffered the devastat- 
ing effects of fire? 

In the dangers of loss or damage from fire and adverse conditions 
of humidity and temperature lie the justification for microfilming the 
registrar's records. There may be subsidiary reasons, for who can pre- 
dict the course of the misguided and mischievous impulses of the 
student or realize his overpowering temptation to alter the document? 
Not all of those registration cards would be subject for the camera's 
eye. The dean’s copy, the secretary's copy, perhaps the cashier's copy, 
need be retained only for a short time and then destroyed. The perma- 
nent record of the student, including his high school record, his 
application for admission, his college record, preferably in the form of 
a series of semester registration cards or sheets, these may well find a 
place on the microphotographic program. It seems advisable to dupli- 
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cate on film the faculty grade reports, those primary records in what- 
ever form, that carry above the signature of the instructor, the mark 
attained by the student in the course. 

One of those sections of the student’s sheet of registrations is, 
presumably, for the treasurer. It probably constitutes the main record 
in his office for the student. But this record he transforms by multi- 
plications and additions, too complicated for the student’s powers of 
concentration, into an accounting document. In a general microphoto- 
graphic program these papers may well be included. In carrying out 
this film duplication, there appear some unlooked-for results. Without 
intending to imply any reflection upon the practices of college busi- 
ness offices, it may be said that microfilming promotes good records 
management. It requires a fixation of the limits of a file, for a definite 
block of records must be determined upon. Usually this block means 
a group of papers having definite chronological limits, for, while 
splicing the film can be done, it is not desirable to insert additional 
images into a roll of film. Hence, periodically the file of paper records 
must be closed and a new series begun. Several benefits accrue from 
this policy; it tends to keep the file in manageable proportions; it pre- 
vents haphazard and undesirable attempts to modernize the file; it 
reduces the amount of file equipment needed and finally, it permits 
the introduction, systematically, of new equipment or new filing 
methods. 

In including the science department in the college microfilm plans, 
the thought is that here would be the logical place for the physical 
plant. A few colleges offer to the student courses in microphotography 
and many in photography. The most general science course includes 
sections on this subject. Laboratory assignments in this field may 
well include work in the microphotograph plant. With careful super- 
vision, student operation can be applied successfully to a considerable 
part of the microfilm project. 

The science department’s co-operation should be enlisted for an- 
other reason. The interdependence of the physical sciences has grown 
apace and the necessity for co-operative research has been strongly 
promoted by the war. Unlocking the secrets of the universe must 
continue as a joint effort of scientists, in large part from the college 
world. The advancement of each little segment or area of scientific 
learning depends so much on the progress made in other scientific 
fields. The continuation of this progress in the future and the security 
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of that advance in the past impel the keeping of duplicate sets of 
those intricate blueprints, those sheets of exacting calculations, and 
those charts of mathematical deductions. The microfilm offers a ready 
means both for distributing and protecting these documents. 

The participation of the college library in the microphotographic 
plan extends in several directions. Within its walls the film should be 
cared for. Too frequently library buildings are constructed with no 
thought of housing either documentary or film collections, but they 
can be easily adapted for the purpose. A separate room should be set 
apart where proper lighting conditions may prevail for the film reader, 
Close by, space should be provided for storage of film. Cabinets are 
available with devices for controlling the humidity, and if these are 
difficult to procure, at least shelf space in a fire-proof part of the 
building should be assigned. A member of the library staff should 
be always in charge, well informed on the film holdings of the library 
and experienced in the operation of a reader. 

Perhaps the librarian’s chief responsibility will lie in the work of 
building up and maintaining the film library, recommending the 
acquisition of desirable items, watching for film productions which 
would complete partial sets of books or film, and co-operating with 
and co-ordinating the programs of the various departments in obtain- 
ing film. The librarian would be in a position to provide expert 
guidance on determining many points of editing, in setting up the 
film project, and on recommending the type and superintending the 
compiling of catalogues and indexes. 

The interests of the social science branches of the faculty extend 
to the assembling on film of research materials in broad fields of 
national and world-wide importance and also to the preservation on 
film of sources of significance in local history. Considerable attention 
is paid to foreign affairs in determining the history courses to be 
offered by a college. Students of that subject should have available 
the microcopies of the registers of State Department correspondence, 
available from the National Archives. Whether it be the instructor 
specializing in a particular area of our diplomatic relations or the 
history major working out his senior thesis, there is available to him 
microfilm in such lengths as to permit purchases of materials for a 
very limited period of time or geographic scope. As the demand grows 
the supply of microfilm will inevitably be expanded not from Wash- 
ington only but from research institutions throughout the country. 
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The social scientist of the college should thrust aside prejudices, 
if he has them, and join forces with the local history societies in a 
common effort to assemble and preserve the records of the locality 
in which the college is situated, for the wise administrator will be no 
less proud of the local scenes and traditions than he is jealous of the 
national reputation of the college. Here the primary justification of 
microfilming lies in the preservation of images of documents which 
have rapidly deteriorated through a hundred years of neglect, as well 
as in the possibility of bringing together substantially all of the papers 
on an historical event or a distinguished person. 

In assembling records on such subjects as these for the camera, 
colleges have great advantages. In their faculties are many men 
and women capable of providing the necessary supervision, and in 
their student bodies are many who can give intelligent and conscien- 
tious effort in arranging, editing, and preparing the material for film- 
ing. Whether this be accomplished as a part of the student's self- 
help program or as a laboratory assignment the fact should not be 
lost sight of that he is helping in the actual preservation of a very 
precious heritage. In 1942 the President of the United States voiced 
his hope in these words: 


“At this time, and because of the conditions of modern war against 
which none of us can guess the future, it is my hope that the Society 
of American Archivists will do all that is possible to build up an 
American public opinion in favor of what might be called the only form 
of insurance that will stand the test of time. I am referring to the 
duplication of records by modern processes like the microfilm so that 
if in any part of the country original archives are destroyed, a record 
of them will exist in some other place.” 





In another time of national fear and anxiety, Thomas Jefferson 
offered advice to his fellow citizens as follows: 


“Time and accident are committing daily havoc on the originals de- 
posited in our public offices. The late war has done the work of centuries 
in this business. The lost cannot be recovered, but let us save what 
remains; not by vaults and locks which fence them from the public eye 
and use in consigning them to the waste of time, but by such multiplica- 
tion of copies as shall place them beyond the reach of accident.” 











The Registrar and Public Relations* 
W. EMERSON RéECK 


IRST of all, I want to say that this is not going to be a formal 
OF ere Rather, it is going to be a somewhat down-to-earth talk 
about public relations and a talk which I hope will justify in your 
minds the fact that I began by calling you ‘‘fellow public relations 
workers.” I should like to emphasize also that this is not going to be 
a talk on publicity because publicity and public relations are not one 
and the same thing. All publicity is public relations, but not all public 
relations are publicity. I hope that this fact will be emphasized by 
what I have to say. 

When you and I talk about the public relations of a college, I be- 
lieve that, by and large, we are thinking in terms of prestige and 
good will. In other words, when we say that the public relations of 
an institution are good, we mean that its prestige has been established, 
that good will for it is conspicuous. And when we say that the public 
relations of an institution are poor, we mean that its prestige has 
suffered and that good will for it is on the decline. 

Now, whence come prestige and good will? Actually, they 
are nothing more than the fruits of the impressions which people 
have of the institution and its people. If those impressions are favor- 
able, prestige and good will flower. If, on the other hand, they are 
bad, prestige and good will gradually wither and die. 

From these statements it is apparent, I think, that almost everything 
that we do and say as colleges and as college people and even many of 
the things that we do not do, have a bearing on public relations. That 
is to say that public relations are tied in, not only with all evidences 
of growth and achievement and service, but also with all our sins 
of omission and commission. In fact, I think we can say without 
fear of denial that the public relations of any college are the sum total 
of all the impressions made by the college itself and by the individuals 
and the groups who are associated with it. 

From the foregoing, it should be evident that public relations 
effort in behalf of a college or university is a team job, not just the 





* Address before the Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars, Novem- 
ber, 1947. 
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job of the public relations director or the president. Now that is one 
of the most important things we have to remember and I should 
like to repeat: the public relations of any college is a team job; 
it must be a way of life for the entire institution: the teachers, the 
administrators, the secretaries, the clerks, and the janitors. 

Just how broad that way of life must be is indicated by the fact 
that colleges have, not just one public, but many publics. In fact, 
it has been figured out that the ordinary college has anywhere from 
30 to 40 publics. I am not going to list all of those, but I would 
like to name about a dozen on whom the registrar and his staff 
make impressions, good or bad. Those publics, I would say, are pro- 
spective students, parents, alumni, trustees, local citizens, sister col- 
leges, accrediting agencies, secondary schools and their staffs, em- 
ployers of college graduates, graduate schools, tax payers, visitors 
and telephone callers. 

And how do the registrar and members of his staff make these 
impressions which contribute to prestige and good will—to public 
relations, in other words? Actually again we might say by everything 
they do and say, but for the benefit of this discussion I should like 
to narrow it to half a dozen things—attitudes, procedures, correspond- 
ence, telephone technique, publications and policies. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that the attitudes which are displayed by 
the people in the registrar's office, and for that matter by the people 
in any office, make for public relations, good or bad—attitudes in the 
office and attitudes outside the office. 

Last summer, a parent called at the registrar's office in a mid- 
western institution. He wanted a copy of the catalog and some in- 
formation on the courses his son might take. The two young ladies 
in the office allowed him to stand unattended while they finished their 
conversation and their giggling over the dates they had had the night 
before. When one of them did turn to the parent, she was unable 
to give him any worth-while information. The catalog wasn’t out even 
though the school year was just about to start and she either wouldn't 
or couldn’t take the trouble to look up the records from departments 
to indicate what the boy might take. In fact, she actually brushed 
him off quite airily. 

Being a friend of one of the board members he sat down and 
wrote a sizzling letter giving all the details and ending by indicating 
his personal opinion of any administration which couldn’t get its 
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catalog out on time and which employed people who couldn’t do any 
better job than these young ladies had done in aiding the public. The 
young lady who was responsible is no longer with the institution, 
but just the same the situation led to some degree of distrust on the 
part of the trustee, and it also led to a situation which the parent 
will not soon forget, if ever. 

Maybe you think this is a situation which is not vety wide 
spread, but I have been around the country a good deal, and I am 
sorty to say that in all too many college offices this type of thing 
actually is happening. Just to substantiate more or less what I have 
said I should like to quote from an official who has held a prominent 
position in four colleges and universities between Kansas and New 
York in the last 14 years. ““One of the most discouraging situations,” 
he said, “is the fact that large amounts spent to promote good will 
are frequently offset by the crusty treatment members of our publics 
receive from other college officials or members of their staffs. Snippy 
clerks in registrars’ and cashiers’ offices are probably doing colleges 
more harm than any other individuals.” 

Now I might say that it isn’t always snippy clerks. Sometimes it’s 
snippy registrars, too. I was on a college campus just a few weeks ago 
and went into a registrar’s office just in time to get in on the tail 
end of a conversation, apparently between the registrar and a parent. 
And this registrar finally wound up by saying quite curtly, “I have 
nothing to do with that and if you want information about it you'll 
have to come back this afternoon when the dean is here.”’ Incidentally 
that registrar, in my opinion, didn’t seem to be too cordial to me 
either, possibly because her emotions had been aroused by the first 
incident. 

I should like to emphasize that these attitudes which I’m talking 
about are not necessarily those which are expressed only in the office. 
The number of examples we could give of the wrong type of attitudes 
which have caused trouble are legion. I'll give only one. A few years 
ago a registrar was presiding at an alumni banquet at a university 
just across the Mississippi and to this banquet-the university had 
invited one of its most prominent alumni, a gentleman whose name 
is known, I am certain, to every person in this room. When the 
registrar got around to introducing this gentleman he said, “I am 
giving him just three minutes to speak to you at this time.” Now some- 
thing in the tone or something in the whole situation irritated the 
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entleman to such a degree that when he left the room he tore up 
the check for $50,000 which he had intended to give to that college. 

Not all the impressions made by registrars and their staffs are bad, 
[ assure you. The attitudes which can lead to good public relations are 
also legion and usually they emphasize the importance of little things, 
little gestures, little indications of thoughtfulness. I'll tell only one. 

Out in Nebraska, at Nebraska Wesleyan University, the registrar 
has indicated that he will be willing to meet new students at the 
train if they will only inform him when they are coming. Very few 
ever take advantage of that offer, but the mere fact that he has made 
it means a great deal to the parents and to the students. The mere 
fact that the college seems to be thinking about them in this unusual 
way, is willing to perform this service, means a great deal. As one 
mother wrote in, ““You have no idea what it means to have our 
daughter in a college where someone seems to care and will take a 
little time to be of help to her.” 

Now, something on procedures, first of all procedures which are 
often bad public relations because they indicate carelessness, thought- 
lessness, backwardness or antiquated policies. A southern university 
needed several years to overcome the bad impressions which had been 
made through the poor manner in which correspondence was handled 
pending the appointment of a new director of admissions. Requests 
for catalogs were simply chucked into the wastebasket after the cata- 
logs had been sent. Requests for application blanks were answered 
simply by sending out the blanks. There was no file of prospective 
students. There was no follow-up correspondence and, as a result 
of this poor procedure, the parents of prospective students in many 
communities got the idea quite naturally that this institution, which 
happened to be a tax-supported university, had very little interest in its 
constituents. 

“One of our biggest public relations problems in recent years,” 
wrote an official of a college which I am certain is represented in this 
room, ‘‘grew out of the fact that the registrar let transcripts pile up 
and had people waiting as long as a month for them. That registrar 
is no longer with us, and the new one is making friends by getting 
transcripts out within twenty-four hours.” 

In these days when our enrollment is double what it used to be, 
the old procedures for registration which we used are in most cases 
antiquated, yet some of us hold on to them. ‘“‘We are still registering 
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students in the same manner used thirty years ago,” the public relations 
director of a large southern university wrote to me recently. “The 
system is complicated, inconvenient, boring, and unnecessary, To 
many this doesn’t seem important, but it brings more complaints 
from students than almost anything else.” 

Some colleges have streamlined their registration procedure and 
benefited greatly from the good will engendered. To emphasize 
that fact I’m going to read just one paragraph from a letter which 
we received at Colgate recently. This boy, who is now a graduate 
student at a large university, said ‘As I think back now at how | 
used to complain about the registration system and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration representative at Colgate, I have to chuckle. I used to 
think that was tough but registration at Blank University was so 
fouled up that Colgate’s system seems only a pleasant dream now. 
And the Veterans Administration! It’s unbelievable that intelligent 
people could allow such red tape and foolishness. You can’t appreciate 
how bad it is unless you’ve spent three days waiting in line from 
8 to 4 as I have done.” 

And now the correspondence, which also, in too many cases, indi- 
cates that we don’t appreciate the impressions made by the things 
which are done by our office—correspondence which too often is 
shoddy, or curt, or cold. I was in the office of a prominent editor not so 
long ago and during our conversation he pulled out a letter which had 
come to him from the office of a college president. It was carelessly 
written, there were several bad erasures and there were mistakes in 
sentence structure. His remark to me was this: “If that is an example 
of the kind of work that college does, I certainly don’t want my 
children to go there.” 

Too frequently, and because of the pressure of time probably, 
we do not personalize our letters sufficiently, but if you can personalize 
letters, even to a small degree, it will be of great benefit and I should 
like to give just one example. A prominent businessman in Columbus, 
Ohio, wanted to send his son to an eastern college and he wrote 
to several leading institutions. The letters which came back in most 
instances were form letters. Some were typewritten, but all of them 
were of the type you can tell is a form letter. One, however, stood 
out and this one came from Dartmouth. That letter was personalized 
in just one way. The boy’s name had been used several times. Instead 
of saying, “We would be glad to have your son at Dartmouth’ this 
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office had said ““We would be glad to have your son, Peter, at Dart- 
mouth.” The parents, thinking that all other things. seemed to be 
more or less equal, decided that Dartmouth was the place for their 
son to go. Its small indication of personal attention was enough 
to decide them that the boy would probably get more of that type 
of thing there. 

The letters which we send out to boys and girls whose backgrounds 
aren’t sufficient to get them into college are sometimes very curt and 
lead to bad impressions and poor public relations. For a long time, 
one of our eastern colleges used this particular letter in announcing 
to a boy that he couldn’t get in: “Dear Mr. Jones: We regret to 
inform you that your high school record does’ not meet our standards 
for admission. Very truly yours.” After this college had received a 
great deal of criticism from alumni and high school principals as 
well as from parents and others, it decided to do a little better job 
and this is the kind of letter that goes out now: ‘Dear John: After 
a careful study of your high school record, the Committee on Admis- 
sions believes that, for the present at least, you would have almost no 
chance for a successful career at Blank College. Since failure in col- 
lege stands as a permanent record against a student, we feel that it 
would be unfair to admit you at this time. We should like to suggest 
that you consider taking a year of postgraduate study in some good 
preparatory school and while there concentrate on college preparatory 
work with the determination to make better than average grades. 
Following this, the committee will be glad to reconsider your appli- 
cation for admission. Cordially yours.” 

The fact that letters often go unanswered for long periods leads to 
poor public relations. The director of admissions of an upper New 
York college gave me an example of this. It’s also an example of 
curtness. A boy who had sought admission to that college couldn’t 
get in last year, so he took a summer session at an Ohio college. The 
admissions director from the upper New York college wanted a 
transcript of the boy’s grades at this summer session and wrote to 
the Ohio college for it. No answer. After a number of weeks had 
passed he wrote again. No answer for some time and then he received 
nothing more in return than his own original letter, at the bottom 
of which appeared these words: ‘“This man was accepted by the 
University of Buffalo so I can see no reason why I should send you 
a transcript. If he writes you again concerning acceptance, tell him 
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to send one dollar for the service. That was the plan used by Buffalo,” 

Now there are other kinds of letters that can be used, letters of 
explanation, of information, of commendation, of congratulation, 
invitation, condolence, appreciation, and good will, and the registrar, 
like any other official at a college, can write any one of these letters 
and help with public relations. I was talking to a parent recently and 
she actually glowed, it seemed to me, as she told about the letter 
which she had received from the registrar at Smith College after her 
daughter had won Phi Beta Kappa honors there. I happen to know 
that the director of admissions at Trinity College each summer writes 
individual letters to every one of the freshmen of the preceding year, 
giving his frank reaction to the boy’s progress during the year} and 
I also happen to know that several parents have indicated that this 
is a very good indication to them that Trinity is personally interested 
in the boys. Yes, letters can be used and should be used in public 
relations. My only suggestion is: in writing letters, be prompt, 
be considerate, be friendly, be sincere and don’t forget to personalize. 

And now the gadget they call the telephone, which is one of 
the most important public relations tools in any office. There are 
made in the United States each day of the year something like one 
hundred and fifteen million telephone calls. These represent more 
than double the number of contacts which people are making by 
letters, postcards and telegrams and yet the impressions which are 
made through the telephone in all too many instances are very, very 
bad. 

“We are still running into resentment created by the secretary 
in one of our large departments nearly two years ago,” the public 
relations director of a large western university wrote to me a couple of 
years ago. “Most of the damage was done by her irritating replies 
over the telephone. Cases like hers are sufficiently numerous in a 
large university and constant checking is done by my department to 
discover them.” 

Actually there are only about a dozen very, very simple rules for 
the use of the telephone and anyone can master them. Causing the 
greatest difficulty very probably is the fact that telephones frequently 
are not answered as promptly as they should be, or they are answered 
in the wrong manner, or questions are tactlessly.or curtly answered. 

I had an experience recently which I think will illustrate most of 
the dozen rules. I went to a college campus to see a gentleman and 
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first called his office by telephone. After a long, long wait the tele- 
phone was answered by a young lady with a very curt “Hello.” I 
told her my name and whom I wanted to contact and she said, “Whoja 
say this is?” I told her again and she said, “Well, hold the phone and 
I'll try to find him.”” Then I heard retreating footsteps—there was a 
long wait and finally I heard the footsteps returning. Then much to 
my amazement the telephone receiver was hung up. I really wanted 
to talk to this gentleman, so I called again and said that I was Mr. 
Reck and she said, ‘I thought I told you Dr. So-and-So isn’t here.” 
Again she hung up and by that time I was ready to quit. But I 
still have a very bad impression of several people at that institution, 
including some college administrators. 

The publications of some colleges and universities are often their 
worst advertisements, sometimes because of the poor stock used and 
other times because of the type used. This type is frequently ugly, 
worn and antiquated, giving the idea that the college is obsolescent 
or complacent or indifferent. There are other cases where the type 
used is ultra-modern or blatant or flamboyant and you get the idea 
that the place is vulgar. 

The letterheads of any college should be standardized. They should 
be the same in all offices and they should be printed in type faces 
harmonizing with the character of the institution. I say that because 
there are types which give the idea of femininity, while others give 
the idea of masculinity, courage or any other characteristic which 
you would like to imply. 

Catalogs and view books are probably the most important publica- 
tions put out by a college and still they are just about the poorest 
examples of printing produced in the whole United States. They 
rank with the poorest products because, in too many cases, the size 
is wrong, the format is wrong, the type is old, the person who puts 
them out doesn’t understand the importance of measure, of leading, 
of margins. Then too, colleges too often endeavor to cram on to 
each page just as much as they possibly can. 

“Higher education through its publications is the poorest sold 
product in the United States,” one of America’s leading authorities 
on printing told the Seminar on Public Relations for Higher Educa- 
tion at Syracuse University two years ago. He pointed out the short- 
comings I have just mentioned and then he added: “Another reason 
for this is the fact that college presidents and deans persist in writing 
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for each other, rather than for the public for whom the publications 
are supposed to be of interest.” 

I have at home an old catalog and a new catalog from the same 
institution. In the old one there is one paragraph where you can find 
ten negations in twelve lines. The paragraph starts out ‘No student 
should enroll at Blank College with the idea of earning any great 
share of his expenses. The college does not guarantee work to any 
student and students are not permitted . . .” and so on. In the new 
catalog that paragraph was rewritten and I'll merely read the begin- 
ning: ‘Many students earn a part of their expenses at Blank College. 
The offices of the dean of men and the dean of women will give all 
possible help .. .”’ and so on. It is easy to see that the new version will 
make a better impression. 

There is one more thing especially about college publications which 
I should like to mention and that is the fact that some of them do not 
seem to be exactly honest. There was an old quip during the thirties, 
you remember, that college catalogs, under the Dewey System, ought 
to be filed under the fiction section in the libraries. In some instances 
that suggestion could apply today. I'll give just one example: My 
elder daughter, two years ago, wanted to go to college and, as | 
recall, we wrote to twelve different institutions to get the catalogs. 
She wanted to major in physical education and we were particularly 
interested in one college which had a very extensive offering. At the 
top of the physical education section in its catalog were these words: 
“Students interested in majoring in physical education should consult 
the department head.” We sent our five dollars along with some 
questions about physical education. Much to our surprise we got back 
a letter which said that they didn’t give a major in physical educa- 
tion, that that phrase was used for the benefit of students who 
wanted to go elsewhere to major after they had completed work 
there. 

View books are another source of misinformation. I know of one 
instance where an eastern college put out a very beautiful view book. 
A friend of mine out in the middle west saw it and he said, ‘Believe 
me, if I go east, I’m going to see that college campus. That’s one of 
the most gorgeous things I’ve ever seen.” A couple of years later he 
came east and drove a hundred miles out of his way to see the campus. 
Lo and behold when he got there he found that those beautiful views 
were not of the campus but of the golf course across the way. I know 
of another institution which took two pictures of one building, one 
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from the back and one from the front, and labeled one the Recitation 
Building and the other the Administration Building. 

The policies you adopt in your office and the manner in which 
you implement and interpret them will do much to make impressions 
and determine public relations. The fact is that public relations, when 
all is said and done, are a matter of creating, shaping, implementing and 
interpreting policies. You can keep that in mind, just as an emphasis 
on policy. I should also like to say this about policy—that by com- 
mon tradition and understanding colleges are supposed to be digni- 
fied, sincere, honest and altruistic. 

If through any appreciable proportion of their policies, either 
major or minor, they display selfishness, or avoid their responsibilities 
or disregard the welfare of groups or individuals, they will not only 
fall in the esteem of their publics, but will also do a great disservice 
to higher education. 

Now, what conclusions can we reach from what I have said? 
Well, first of all I think we can reach the conclusion that about 
everything that you say and do is a matter of public relations—is a 
matter of making impressions. Since impressions are so important 
it is very important that you and your staff make good ones, and 
inasmuch as you are the head of your office you are the gentleman 
or the lady who should see that those impressions are as good as 
they possibly can be. 

Now what can you do? Well, as the first step, I suggest that you 
scrutinize yourself very carefully because public relations must begin 
at home—they must begin with the boss. Lecturing to the clerks 
and the secretaries won't do one iota of good if the registrar himself 
or the president or someone else has poor public relations. Scrutinize 
yourself. Are your own attitudes, your own procedures, your own 
telephone technique, the publications you send out, the policies you 
adopt and implement, all of the type that will make good impressions 
instead of bad ones? 

Next I would say that you ought to educate the old members of your 
staff. You don’t want to fire all of them probably so you'd better 
educate them as to what public relations are and the very important 
part they play in them. Thirdly, when you do select new personnel, 
select them carefully and then orient them so that they understand 
their part in public relations and the fact that they must be a part 
of a team. 

In this matter of education and orientation, I think you'll want to 
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emphasize and develop an appreciation of these qualities especially: 
Efficiency, effectiveness, friendliness, courtesy, helpfulness, co-opera- 
tion, sympathy, alertness, enthusiasm, punctuality, service, and par- 
ticipation in community activities. In this job you can use media 
and methods which are open to all. Union College has recently 
undertaken a project which I think is very good. Over a four week 
period it is doing a job of orientation through a series of meetings. 
In the first meeting the public relations director talked to the secre- 
taries. In the second one the president is talking to the secretaries 
and the other help on the organization of the college. At the third 
the comptroller will talk about personnel regulations and policies 
and at the fourth one the secretaries will hold a round table dis- 
cussion under their own leadets. 

There are many things which you can use to help. For instance, you 
can get from the Underwood people “The Duties of a Secretary,” 
a pretty good film. You can get from the telephone company a good 
film on telephone courtesy and it will also, if you are close to New 
York, send out a lecturer who will do more than a job of lecturing; 
she will also do a job of dramatization. You can get from the A. B. 
Dick people a slide film which shows the proper methods in mimeo- 
graphing. You can get from the New York Telephone Company a 
couple of little booklets, one called “You and Your Telephone” and 
the other ‘“The Voice with a Smile.” From Albany Business College, 
you can get a recently published booklet called “Memo to Miss Jones” 
which has some very intriguing little cartoons to help put across its 
message. 

And now, in conclusion, I should like to say that, in short, you 
will want to remember that public relations are nothing more than 
human relations, and that those relations are best which indicate that 
you and your staff are thinking of the other fellow, the thousands of 
other fellows, who make up these publics which I have talked about. 

If you and your office can do something to make their problems 
easier, their lives richer, their comfort greater, you will help to 
strengthen their friendship, deepen their appreciation, increase their 
enthusiasm, and enlarge their support. Doing that on a continuing 
basis you and your staff can feel that you are carrying your share 
of the public relations job. 








State Despotism in Teacher Certification 
S. L. McGraw 


world must learn to live together; suspicion must be offset by 
trust, and jealousy by mutual respect.” 

UNESCO has as one of its major projects: “The promotion of in- 
ternational understanding through teaching.” 

It has been said, and should be truthfully so: “Let the people of 
the world turn to the schools everywhere to build, through children, 
the spiritual values needed for a better world.” 

“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations.” But begin in Jerusalem. 
Have we, in Jerusalem, learned to live together? Has suspicion been 
offset by trust? Has mutual understanding replaced jealousy? If so, 
then we are ready to take our place in “the promotion of international 
understanding through teaching,” and the people of the world can, 
with confidence, turn to the schools with full realization that the job 
will be done. On examination of forty-eight or more different 
patterns of teacher education for certification or licensing in the 
different states within a union of states, one begins to wonder if even 
the educational policy makers have learned to live together in our 
Jerusalem. Not only is there no agreement on a general pattern for 
teacher education, but a number of states have specific requirements 
set up that are local in nature, and are certainly questionable in 
content so far as concerns contributing to successful teaching, in its 
broader sense. A better world will never be built through teaching 
until doting upon and worshiping of local ‘“‘good fortunes” give 
way to the bigger things of life. There is no monopoly on local mores. 

Let’s take a look at a few of these idiosyncratical practices: 

To be regularly certified to teach in the elementary schools of West 
Virginia the candidate must present evidence of having credit in these 
courses: West Virginia History, Government, and Geography (inte- 
grated) three semester hours and Organization of West Virginia 
School System and Program Study for Elementary Schools, two se- 
mester hours. If a candidate to teach Social Sciences in a high school 
of the state, he must present evidence of having two semester hours’ 
credit in West Virginia History. 

Applicants for either the Secondary or Elementary Teacher's Cer- 
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tificate in the State of Washington must have completed the required 
courses in Washington State Manual and Washington State History 
and Government. 

In Idaho the candidate must have credit in Idaho School Law and 
Idaho Elementary Course of Study for an Elementary Certificate, 
and for the High School Certificate he must have credit in Idaho 
School Law and Idaho High School Course of Study. 

As space will permit: Arizona, course in State Constitution from 
an Arizona school; Louisiana, a course in State History; Nebraska, a 
study of at least one unit in the harmful effects of narcotics and stimu- 
lants on the human system; Nevada, examination in State School Law 
and State Constitution within one year; New Hampshire, examina- 
tion in State School Law and State Program of Study; Oklahoma, 
State History or one-half unit in high school or pass state examina- 
tion with a mark of 70%; Oregon, State History, State School Law 
and State System of Education; Texas, State Constitution; Virginia, 
the West Law; and Wyoming, examination on State Constitution. 

Is it possible that any state is so rich in tradition or its history so 
sacred that the proficiency of a teacher is impaired because of the 
lack of credit in such a course? 

Is a Program, Manual or Course of Study a cryptographic bulletin 
to be deciphered, analyzed and studied in order to pass an examina- 
tion, or is it a handbook of instructions, a guide to be followed that 
teaching may be improved? 

Is not the School Law a systematized collection of laws of a par- 
ticular system? Is it not a document of legal rules, regulations and 
procedures to be referred to when needed? Or is it something that 
a teacher must know in order to do an acceptable job? 

I have no desire to belittle the importance of a state's history, 
constitution, course of study or school law. A knowledge of all is 
not only advisable but necessary, but they are on-the-job tools in a 
teacher’s education and should so be placed. Placing a specific local 
requirement in the curriculum of a teacher education program is 
drawing the iron curtain. It is the subjugation of the real purpose of 
education to local pride. It is the mother of local conventionalism; 
the father of educational inbreeding. It is a sin against childhood— 
the door of selectivity is closed. 

At this point it is appropriate to quote Senator George D. Aiken: 
“The community concept—which is still basic to our national life— 
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may be spread so thin as to lose its fundamental meaning.” In this 
atomic supersonic age emphasis on localisms can be defended only 
if such emphasis contributes to global thinking. Provincialism must 
give way to universal thought. Children need to be taught that 
they are living in one world and that their community is only a 
small part of the whole, but an important part if working for the 
welfare of the whole. Hence the importance of a sane, sensible pro- 
ram of teacher certification based upon a broad, but adequate pattern 
of teacher education. 

Let us turn to the broader phase of teacher education leading to 
certification. In looking over the patterns of teacher education of the 
several states, it seems safe to say that two areas of agreement stand 
out (1) General education—know subject matter; (2) professional 
education; (a) Educational psychology, (b) Principles, Methods and 
Technique of Teaching. The disagreement comes about in the use 
of terms, descriptive titles, and specific required courses in a given 
field. Some state patterns will call for twelve semester hours’ credit in 
English with the courses specified, while an adjoining state may call 
for twelve hours’ credit unspecified. Another state calls for fifteen 
semester hours’ credit in Social Sciences, and specifically requires 
American History, six-semester hours, American Government, three 
semester hours, Principles of Geography, three semester hours, and 
Rural Sociology, three semester hours, while a neighboring state will 
add “‘or their equivalents in integrated courses.” So on it goes, through 
the category of general education. 

The professional courses in a teacher education pattern are the 
educational nomenclator’s playground. Here is where the evaluator 
of the candidate’s application for a license needs to exercise the wis- 
dom of a Solomon. But too often only the title of a course is given 
consideration. To be educational psychology it must be recorded as 
Education—Psychology. Education—Human Development with the 
catalogued description: 


“A study of the development of the individual from infancy to 
maturity. The phases of development include physical, emotional, social 
and intellectual—Deals with the psychology of learning, including 
laws of learning, types of learning, development of attitudes, and ideals” 


is not educational psychology. A course Education—Methods of 
Teaching in Secondary Schools is not a course in Education—Prin- 
ciples, Methods and Technique in High School Teaching. Education— 
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may be spread so thin as to lose its fundamental meaning.” In this 
atomic supersonic age emphasis on localisms can be defended only 
if such emphasis contributes to global thinking. Provincialism must 
give way to universal thought. Children need to be taught that 
they are living in one world and that their community is only a 
small part of the whole, but an important part if working for the 
welfare of the whole. Hence the importance of a sane, sensible pro- 
ram of teacher certification based upon a broad, but adequate pattern 
of teacher education. 

Let us turn to the broader phase of teacher education leading to 
certification. In looking over the patterns of teacher education of the 
several states, it seems safe to say that two areas of agreement stand 
out (1) General education—know subject matter; (2) professional 
education; (a) Educational psychology, (b) Principles, Methods and 
Technique of Teaching. The disagreement comes about in the use 
of terms, descriptive titles, and specific required courses in a given 
field. Some state patterns will call for twelve semester hours’ credit in 
English with the courses specified, while an adjoining state may call 
for twelve hours’ credit unspecified. Another state calls for fifteen 
semester hours’ credit in Social Sciences, and specifically requires 
American History, six-semester hours, American Government, three 
semester hours, Principles of Geography, three semester hours, and 
Rural Sociology, three semester hours, while a neighboring state will 
add “‘or their equivalents in integrated courses.” So on it goes, through 
the category of general education. 

The professional courses in a teacher education pattern are the 
educational nomenclator’s playground. Here is where the evaluator 
of the candidate’s application for a license needs to exercise the wis- 
dom of a Solomon. But too often only the title of a course is given 
consideration. To be educational psychology it must be recorded as 
Education—Psychology. Education—Human Development with the 
catalogued description: 





“A study of the development of the individual from infancy to 
maturity. The phases of development include physical, emotional, social 
and intellectual—Deals with the psychology of learning, including 
laws of learning, types of learning, development of attitudes, and ideals” 


is not educational psychology. A course Education—Methods of 
Teaching in Secondary Schools is not a course in Education—Prin- 
ciples, Methods and Technique in High School Teaching. Education— 
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Directed Teaching cannot be evaluated unless the number of clock- 
hours in observation, individual conferences, group conferences and 
teaching are given. The definitions of unit of credit in the institution's 
catalogue mean nothing. 

There must be some feasible teacher education pattern that is basic 
and fundamental. Certainly it is not possible that the mere crossing 
of an imaginary line makes such untenable. If we cannot practice a 
“good neighbor policy” among ourselves, how are we to practice 
it with our distant neighbors? 

To rush in where angels fear to tread, here is a plan: 

Any teacher's certification pattern to command respect must be 
functional in approach and dynamic in conception. State certificate 
requirements should be sound, but broad and flexible. The curricula 
of approved teacher education institutions must be so organized as 
to permit readjustments, experimentation and research, to the end 
that the curricula may be constantly improved. Institutions should not 
be bridled by a set of stereotyped regulations, nor should they be 
expected to function as wet-nurses, or serve as glorified orderlies in 
what may be an abortive birth of a teacher. The same formula will 
not do for all embryo-teachers. Twelve parts of English may be sufh- 
cient for Mary, but Jane may require eighteen. Susie may show 
satisfactory progress on ninety clock hours in Directed Teaching, while 

ae may have to have one hundred twenty to show the desired growth. 

A rigid state pattern assumes that all individuals are identical, 
that all institutions are alike, and that there is a standardized mould 
for making teachers. So the mills are set in motion to mould individ- 
uality to type. 

A college or university must assume responsibility for its product. 
When an institution recommends a candidate for a teacher's certificate 
it certifies, explicitly or implicitly, to his qualifications with respect 
to academic preparation, professional attainment, general health, and 
moral fitness. Before any approved teacher education institution 
makes a recommendation, it certainly should be trusted to have satis- 
fied itself that the candidate had acquired sufficient mastery of the 
initial phases of teaching, knew subject matter, and was physically 
competent and morally fit to teach and would be a credit to the pro- 
fession and the institution. When this has been done the institution 
should be able to guarantee certification to the student, at least in his 
own state. No further evaluation should be necessary. Why should 
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a recognized institution be embarrassed by what may turn out to be 
a different evaluation? Why should the student be the victim of two 
evaluating agencies? 

The validity of the recommendation is institutional. The state is the 
licensing agent, not the recommending agent. This is not intended 
to imply that there should not be a state pattern for teacher educa- 
tion. There should be, but it should be a broad, flexible pattern, not 
a restricted, fixed one. 

A state, in its board of education, or its approving agency, has a 
supreme function in the education of teachers, one that should be 
exercised judiciously and without fear or favor—that of institutional 
approval. The stamp “Approved Teacher Education Institution” 
should mean that the facilities are adequate to do a job in teacher edu- 
cation, and that the honesty and integrity of the personnel is above 
reproach. It is questionable whether any institution should be ap- 
proved for teacher preparation in any curriculum without standard 
accreditation, which is defined as meaning qualified for and holding 
membership in its regional association, or in the American Association 
of Colleges of Teacher Education. It is doubtful whether approval has 
any real significance when lower standards are accepted. Such approval 
should lead to reciprocity of teacher certification between states. Ap- 
proval should mean confidence and respect. That teacher education is 
institutional. That the institution is commissioned to do a job within 
the framework of a basic state pattern. What is a basic state pattern? 
At the risk of being adjudged a candidate for Bedlam, here’s one: 


I. For Elementary Teachers 
1, English or the Language Arts, oral and written expres- 
sion, literature for children, etc. ..............0005 18 hrs. 
2. The Natural Sciences, biology, chemistry, physics, ge- 
ology, mathematics, or their equivalents in integrated 
SUPT OTTTTET ETT eee ee 16 hrs. 
3. Social Sciences, history, political science, economics, 
sociology, geography, or their equivalents in integrated 


IE oi 5h 2s A ee ee 18 hrs. 
4, The Humanities 

I id Fv hs 9 se Ga endeeienaa eee 6 hrs. 

eee rrr Peer 6 hrs. 

Oy TI consi eset kaon aewsoaeeeee 3 hrs. 


5. Health and Physical Education (materials and methods 
of instruction included in each course) ............. 4 hrs. 
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6. Professional Education: 
(a) Educational psychology, human development, hu- 


man adjustment, child psychology, etc ......... 6 hrs, 

(b) Principles, Methods and Management .......... 3 hrs, 
ie I ID 66 cee Kvn nee ewessecnyenns 5 hrs, 
Er rT errr ee 6 hrs, 
i cc cag Sarit te Cobian & amma 33 hrs. 


II. For Secondary Teachers (Junior and Senior High Schools) 
1. General Education 


IE nies win erend eee ee nwexienpweras 12 hrs, 
(b) Natural Science (in one or their equivalents in in- 
a rerrrere rr rete ee ee 8 hrs, 
(c) Social Science (in at least two subdivisions or their 
equivalents in integrated courses) ............. 12 hrs, 
(d) Humanities (at least one course in Psychology) .. 6 hrs, 
(e) Health and Physical Education .’.............. 4 hrs, 


2. Professional Education 
(a) Educational psychology, human development, hu- 


man adjustment, adolescent psychology ........ 6 hrs, 
(b) Principles, Methods and Management ......... 3 hrs. 
ep IE IIE kc Sees da rece cesar eewenas 5 hrs. 
CE ic ccwonewisn saceiees ea pea awe mee 6 hrs, 


3. Fields of specialization (not less than the requirements 
for teacher certification as set up by the Regional As- 
| PERRET PRTCLET OTT TT Tee TT ee ee 66 hrs. 


The above listings are to be considered minimum requirements, not 
maximum. Specific courses and descriptive titles are purposely deleted. 
This certainly is a function of and should be a prerogative of the 
institution. The educational background and the personality of the 
instructor are the determining factors in the value of any course, and 
no descriptive title nor even a course syllabus will alter that back- 
ground or that personality. This puts Hopkins on one end of the 
log and the incubative teacher on the other. The “Approved Teacher 
Education Institutions” are left free, unfettered and unshackled, to 
attempt to do a job. The institution must assume responsibility for 
its product. It will be unable to excuse itself on the pretext that a 
rigidly prescribed state pattern had been followed. If the approving 
agency executes its functions professionally and diligently in giving 
“Approval” and exercises constant supervision that standards shall 
be maintained, a desirable teacher education program and a feasible 
teacher certification pattern should result. 
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How to Build a University from Scratch* 
H. E. TEMMER 


T was late in May, 1946, that the University of Illinois decided 

to come to Chicago. The establishment of the new division was part 
of a four-point program to provide instruction for thousands of 
veterans and non-veterans who were clamoring to go to college. The 
University set about expanding facilities on the Urbana campus, 
urged an expansion of the state’s junior colleges, and offered ex- 
tension courses in thirty-one high schools throughout the state. But, 
as the fourth point in the program, they reasoned that many of the 
students seeking admission to the University in Urbana lived in 
Chicago. They decided to bring the University to their doorsteps, 
thus alleviating the acute housing shortage in Urbana. 

The site they chose was Navy Pier, a familiar Chicago landmark 
which has a colorful history as a convention hall, shipping pier, 
amusement center, and Navy training station. The man they selected 
to head the task of converting the Pier into a full-fledged college 
was Charles C. Caveny. Still in uniform of the U. S. Navy and on 
terminal leave from his wartime job as educational and executive 
officer of the training schools at the Pier, Dean Caveny set about 
establishing a college. It was the last week in July when he went to 
work. He set up shop on the north wing of the Pier while the south 
wing still swarmed with Navy personnel, as the Navy did not 
officially decommission the station until October 1. 

On July 29, the registrar's office arrived—four of us, with no 
telephones, no office, and 500 prospective students crowded into the 
Pier demanding information we didn’t have. Three thousand pieces 
of mail were stacked in one corner of the large empty room that 
we had commandeered. We didn’t have the clerical help or the 
typewriters to start answering the mail. You can well imagine that 
it was a discouraged lot that left the Pier that first day after work. 

But the four of us were back again the next morning—with a 
telephone this time—and an inspiring speech to recruit student 





* Paper presented to the Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars, October, 
1947. 
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workers from the long line of applicants. Miss Cooke, my secreta 
from Port Arthur, Ontario, tackled the Herculean task of alphabetiz- 
ing the 3,000 pieces of mail, while my two assistants, Miss Smith, 
a University of Illinois graduate and formerly a major in the 
WACs, and Miss Taylor, formerly registrar at Hendrix College, 
Arkansas, tackled the job of answering the thousands of questions 
of the prospective students. What courses are to be offered? We 
didn’t know, except that by Board of Trustees ruling we were to 
offer freshman and sophomore courses in Liberal Arts, Commerce, 
and Engineering. When would classes start? Again we didn’t know, 
but just as soon as possible. It looked to us as if we would be lucky to 
get started by Christmas. 

Instead of eight hours a day, we started working twice that long. 
We enlisted fifteen students who agreed to help on the clerical 
end of the job until classes started. By the time we started evaluating 
transcripts, we had 5,000 letters on hand. As soon as faculty mem- 
bers were hired, we recruited a dozen or so to help us process the 
transcripts on a mass production basis. 

It was quite a life! We lived on hot dogs from the corner hot 
dog stand and every five days moved from one hotel to another, 
since we couldn’t take time to look for permanent quarters. 

Finally, student pressure to know just when classes would start 
became so great that we went into a huddle with Dean Caveny one 
day and threw darts at the calendar until we hit a good date. It turned 
out to be October 21, with registration starting on October 15. No 
one was more surprised than we were when it really happened. 

If we had had enough experience to know the problems that were 
ahead of us, I don’t think that any one of us would have taken the 
job. 

About the time that we were beginning to feel settled on the 
first floor with our Navy surplus furniture and typewriters, the 
contractor came to tell us to pack up and move to the second floor 
while the first floor space was being remodeled. Our new quarters 
turned out to be the former Navy Post Office. The windows where 
the Navy sold stamps became our information windows, and the 
long lines of prospective students moved from the first floor to 
the second. 

One day, when registration was less than a month away, I happened 
to think that we had made no provisions for handling class cards. 
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A talk with the Dean revealed that the surplus Navy tabulating 
equipment was still on the Pier. We promptly acquired it. As the 
registrar's office in Urbana had been studying the possibility of an 
IBM registration procedure, Mr. Earl C. Seyler, Recorder, was able to 
give me the information necessary to plan the tabulating procedure. 
But it was two weeks after registration before the equipment was 
ready to go. You can easily imagine the difficulties encountered when 
we had an IBM registration without IBM equipment. 

More than 8,000 applications were distributed before registration. 
A week before registration we had issued 3,753 permits-to-enter and 
had a backlog of 1,300 applications to process. We really worked 
long hours that week. By the end of the registration period on 
October 29, we had issued 5,002 permits. 

A week before registration we began to wonder where we were 
going to find space enough to handle the crowds. The first floor 
was still under construction. The only space seemed to be the area 
on the second floor where the Navy had housed 5,000 men. It 
took two days to clear the beds out of this area which is a half-mile 
long and 100 feet wide. Maybe some of you remember the area 
where the flower shows and the boat shows were held. 

We developed a registration procedure similar to the one used 
in Urbana, but entirely foreign to our faculty and staff, all new 
to the University of Illinois except for the Associate Deans. Since 
this procedure was developed only four days before registration 
was to begin, we had little time to train the faculty and staff. Frankly, 
it was a bedlam. But at the end of the registration period, we had 
enrolled 3,854 students. 

It wasn’t easy for the students either during those first few weeks 
of school. Lines started forming at the book store and the registrar's 
office at five o'clock in the morning. Construction of classrooms 
and laboratories was far from completion. The half-mile corridor 
was described by students as the ‘world’s longest obstacle course,” 
as they skirted cement mixers, ladders, and workmen’s tools on 
their way to classes. 

Discussions in rhetoric classes were punctuated by the staccato 
blows of pneumatic hammers. One day a mathematics class was 
thrown into total confusion when a workman suddenly poked his head 
through a ventilating shaft in the ceiling and begged someone to get 
him a ladder so he could descend. Fortunately, cafeteria facilities were 
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ready for the start of classes. Of course, the construction work was 
gradually finished and classes settled down to a regular routine. 
It wasn’t until the end of the first semester, however, that the class- 
rooms received a coat of brown and cream paint to cover up the 
Navy gray. 

With inexperienced high school typists at work on the permits, 
we had some amusing sidelights in processing the transcripts. One 
permit was issued to a high school principal rather than to the stu- 
dent requesting it. As fate would have it, the student lived across 
the street from the high school and the postman, disregarding the 
student’s home address, delivered the permit to the principal. It 
was sent back to us with a terse note from the receiver stating that 
he did not think it would be possible for him to start freshman 
and sophomore courses in lieu of his present duties. 

By the second semester, of course, everything had straightened 
itself out and we had a registration of more than 4,000 students. 

I think you will agree with me that the students, faculty, and 
staff deserve great credit for turning what was a deserted warehouse 
into a university for 4,000 students in three months time. We literally 
borrowed Mark Hopkins’ log for the first few weeks of classes and 
pronounced it a university—a university on a water-lapped campus 
that, according to the students, is, after all, pretty unique. As one 
student remarked, ‘“‘Where else could you watch aircraft carriers 
riding at anchor, sea planes landing every afternoon, and fishermen 
dragging in the daily haul, all right outside your classreom window, 
and get a college education at the same time?” 

Because I think it is interesting, I want to tell you about our 
filing system and IBM procedure to give you an insight into some 
of the measures we adopted to solve an impossible problem in an 
impossible length of time. 

To handle the tremendous flood of correspondence, applications, 
and transcripts, we borrowed the Veterans Administration procedure 
of filing numerically. Our first job was to take our original batch 
of mail and assign a number to each inquiry. Our assumption—which 
later turned out to be very accurate—was that in the first batch, 
not more than one piece of mail would be present for each applicant. 
As we assigned the number we prepared a 3x5 index card with 
the student’s name, file number, and a code indicating what docu- 
ments were in: “I” for letter, “a” for application, and so on. The 
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index cards were filed alphabetically and used as a cross-reference 
to the numerical file. 

After processing the original batch of mail, each subsequent 
piece of mail was checked against the alphabetical card file. Proper 
notations were made on each card to indicate what items had come 
in, Where necessary, additional cards were made up for new ap- 
plicants. As permits for admission were issued, our cross-reference 
cards were marked accordingly. By using this procedure, it was 
possible for us to tell at a glance exactly what was on file for a 
student, and whether or not a permit had been issued. This proved 
to be quite helpful in answering hundreds of personal inquiries each 
day. 

"The file number which we assigned students has proved very 
useful. It is now being used as the student’s general deposit number, 
identification number, and in all the controls necessary in our IBM 
registration procedure. 

Our cards, which are used in the cross-reference file, are numbered 
serially in advance. To assign a number to a new student, we merely 
pull a new card. This prevents the assigning of one number to two 
different students. 

Now a word about the IBM registration procedure. I shall not 
attempt to present our procedure in detail since much has been 
written on this subject. I should, however, like to outline some of 
the services that we are able to render by using IBM methods. 

Our registration ends at five o’clock on Thursday. By nine o'clock 
the next morning we have delivered class rosters to each instructor, 
listing each student in his section and giving the following informa- 
tion concerning the student: college, class, sex, and veteran status. 
This is the information that the instructor will need in preparing 
his statistical report. 

As changes in courses are made, the deck of IBM class cards 
is kept up-to-date. 

Three weeks before the final examination, class rosters are pre- 
pared once more. All the changes which have been made during 
the semester are incorporated in these rosters. The rosters, with the 
IBM class cards, are distributed to the instructors. This distribution 
is made early so that the instructors may make any necessary correc- 
tions prior to the examination period. 

After the examination period, the instructor records the students’ 
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grades on the IBM class cards as well as on the class roster. He 
signs both the roster and the cards and submits these to our office. 

We retain the roster for our permanent file. 

Thirty-six hours after the grades have been turned in to our office, 
we have the grade reports ready. The grade reports are printed in 
quadruplicate. The original is for the Dean of the college; one copy 
remains in our office and is used in recording the grades by hand 
on our permanent record cards; one copy is given to the student; 
and one copy goes to the Veterans Administration if the student 
is a veteran under the G. I. Bill. 

We were fortunate in being able to lease the Navy gymnasium 
adjacent to the Pier. This hall, which is being used as our gymnasium, 
is the largest single gymnasium floor in the state. It accommodates 
eight full-size basketball courts. Besides being used as a gymnasium, 
it serves as our registration hall. 

The Deans of the colleges set up shop in the gymnasium during 
registration making it possible for us to conduct the complete 
registration under one roof. Students walk in one end, pure and 
innocent, and leave the other end as veteran, registration-scarred 
students, who, having survived another registration, are now ready 
to start classes in the five-eighths-of-a-mile-long campus which is 
housed under another single roof. 














It Will Take Fifty Years to Replace the 
Credit System 
G. E. MEtTz 


THE CULTURAL LAG 


N ALL likelihood the credit system will be with us for another 
half century, for the elimination of the credit system is a matter 

of social evolution, and the processes of social evolution are slow. 
The credit system is a cultural lag, but those of us who feel a 
responsibility for indulging this lag have the definite consolation 
that it is not the only cultural lag in American education. 

A second cultural lag may be best described under the term of 
pathological specialization. Unbalanced education leads to unbalanced 
mental outlooks which prevent the individual from seeing another 
individual’s viewpoint and this is a severe handicap to co-operative 
planning. 

A third cultural lag is that of authoritarianism. In addition to the 
fact that its presence is an encumbrance to the establishment of an 
activated program for the teaching of democratic processes, au- 
thoritarianism in itself induces cultural lag. Many minds must 
think together if current educational and social problems are to 
be solved, and under authoritarianism one mind dominates and 
domineers over other minds. 

It is unfortunate that cultural lags exist in our educational system, 
for one of the purposes of our cultural institutions is, or should be, 
the elimination of cultural lags. Our only hope lies in the possibility 
that a progressive educational leadership will recognize these cultural 
lags and sponsor co-operative planning to the end of eliminating them. 


INTERPRETIVE HISTORY 


The credit system is a custom, tradition, or perhaps even a 
superstition under which social recognition is given to a combination 
of time-serving and minimum accomplishment in the educational 
process. The origin and early development of the credit system are 
essentially matters of conjecture. 

There are those who think that the credit system originated with 
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the Carnegie Unit and that the Carnegie Unit was established as 
a part of a pact signed through agreements in accrediting agencies 
to prevent high schools and colleges from competing for students, 
Thus by calling time-serving and minimum accomplishment in the 
high schools by the name of the unit and requiring units for ad- 
mission for college, the high schools and colleges co-operated by 
deciding not to compete, and legislated the co-operation through 
mechanical form. It seems that they could not co-operate on purpose, 
analysis of functions, and proper articulation between second 
and higher education and that the only answer was the establishment 
of barriers through the credit system. 

Although the credit system may have come into being in a 
tangible way through the Carnegie Unit, there are also those who 
feel that it was essentially something handed down from certain 
elements in medieval civilization. This viewpoint holds that the 
knighting of men was replaced by the conferring of degrees, and 
that the credit hour as we have it today is just a little tiny degree. 
Perhaps a further definition of the credit system may help us to know 
what we are talking about. 


TECHNICAL DEFINITION 


The first characteristic of the credit system is that the quantitative 
representation of attainment is stated in terms of, or is closely 
associated with, a time unit. Thus, the years or grades completed 
in the elementary school, high school units, college credit hours, 
and, to only a somewhat lesser extent, the bachelor’s degree, the 
master’s degree, and the Ph.D. are all quantitative representations 
of attainment in terms of, or closely associated with, time units. 

The second characteristic of the credit system is that, by a dichoto- 
mous procedure, a line is drawn near the bottom of the scale 
dividing the group of individuals concerned into two and only two 
classifications. The lower classification includes the individuals whose 
time-unit indications of attainment remain the same—those who are 
required to repeat the elementary grade, who receive no credit for 
the course, or who fail to meet the requirements for a diploma or 
degree. The upper classification includes the individuals whose 
time-unit indications of attainment are increased by specified incre- 
ments—they are promoted from one elementary grade to another, 
are granted high school units and college credit hours, or are 
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awarded diplomas and degrees. This philosophy of dichotomy has 
been refuted again and again by statistical analysis of various data 
and by all of the concepts developed in the tests and measurements 
and evaluation movements; but in the same way that people like 
to classify each other as good or bad, honest or dishonest, and 
bright or dull, so the credit system continues to divide the population 
into the passing and the failing, the high school graduate and the 
non-gtaduate, the Ph.D. and the non-Ph.D., and the educated and 
the uneducated. 

The third characteristic of the credit system is that through social 
recognition the individuals who fulfill the requirements of time- 
serving and classification in the upper group are praised and rewarded, 
and this encourages other individuals to attain such recognition 
through the mechanical labyrinth of the credit system. 


SENSE OF VALUES 


It is always a mistake to attribute all the evils in our educational 
system to any one thing, and it is also dangerous to indulge in 
unwarranted generalizations about education. On the other hand, 
no progress can be made unless controversial issues are faced boldly 
even at the risk of overemphasizing a particular point. The im- 
plications of the credit system are many and varied, but a few are 
given below for thoughtful consideration. 

Pseudo-levels in education. The peculiar combination of the time- 
unit scale with the dichotomous pass-fail method of advancement 
on the scale has established the so-called educational levels. Thus, 
we have the elementary school level, the high school level, the 
college level, and the graduate level—each of which is subdivided 
into other levels, such as the freshman, the sophomore, the junior, 
and the senior. This very concept of levels is an encumbrance to 
educational progress because it tends to prevent our institutions 
and especially our institutions of higher education from rendering 
their full service to society. Thus, whenever those who believe in 
rendering a full and genuine service to human beings and the social 
order advocate broad programs of adult education, the education 
of parents who, after all, are the first and most important teachers, 
and community services to make our institutions educational centers 
for all the people—whenever such programs are advocated, there 
is the immediate objection that such developments are not on the 
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college level, that the primary responsibility of our colleges is on 
the college level, and that first importance should be given to the 
traditional program of higher education. Our institutions were made 
for man, and not man for our institutions. 

Standards. The credit system gives social recognition to those 
who complete credits and are awarded diplomas and degrees. For 
this reason it is only natural that society or the public in general 
expects such social recognition to indicate a genuine level of achieve- 
ment. Thus, when a college graduate cannot write a respectable 
letter, when a high school graduate cannot work percentage problems, 
and when an elementary school graduate does not know the alphabet, 
the cry goes up that our educational system has failed through 
utter neglect of establishing appropriate standards. What is forgotten 
is the improvement of the individual as may be revealed by tangible 
measures of the individual before and after he has been developed 
in the educational system or a particular section of it. Unless or until 
we interpret the philosophy of individual differences to the general 
public and through tangible measures show the growth achieved by 
individuals in our schools, there will continue to be public criticism 
of the educational system couched in language including the word 
“standards.”” Individual human growth in all of its aspects is more 
important and always has been more important than the word 
“standards.” 

Overemphasis upon Classroom Instruction and Organized Institu- 
tional Learning. The credit system over-emphasizes learning and 
maturing growth as they occur in the classroom and in our educational 
institutions, and fails to give adequate recognition to self-improvement 
and maturing growth as they occur outside of the classroom and 
outside of our educational institutions. 

Non-classroom activities which the credit system fails to recognize 
adequately include guidance and student activities. An adequate 
guidance program may be considered as a course under which stu- 
dents are taught how to solve their individual problems, but it is 
only a non-credit course. A well-directed program of student activities 
may be considered as a course under which students are taught how 
to get along with people, but it is only by violating the technical 
definition of credits that any value can be assigned to such activities 
under the credit system. And those who think largely in credit 
terminology always hesitate to violate the technical definition. 
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An individual can develop educationally outside of an organized 
institution of learning, but the credit system stands as an encumbrance 
to the proper recognition of such educational achievement. The 
granting of high school certificates on the basis of test scores has 
been a worthwhile break with tradition, but additional breaks with 
tradition are necessary if non-institutional learning is to be properly 
recognized and encouraged. 

Human Resources. In view of the enormous variation in human 
talent, it is inconceivable that there should be such a slight variation 
in the length of time necessary for individuals to secure the social 
recognition of a college degree. It is recognized, of course, that it 
is hardly possible to speed up emotional development during the 
eriod of adolescence, but there are many individuals who have 
attained a high degree of emotional maturity along with educational 
maturity who are required to serve additional time under the credit 
system. To delay the entrance of these superior individuals into 
adult society reduces their life span of social usefulness, delays 
marriage among members of the group, and thereby reduces the 
number of children of such a group. Conversely, the enforcement 
of standards based upon the false assumption that all people are 
born intellectually equal eliminates from the educational system 
those of lesser capacity, advances their entrance into marriage, and 
thus increases the number of their children. If this process were 
to go on long enough, there might not be sufficient capacity left 
in the population to recognize cultural lags, much less remove them. 

Potential, If Not Actual, Absence of Purpose. Under the credit 
system when used as the modus operandi of education, it is entirely 
possible to continue an educational process, grant credits, and award 
degrees without any genuine analysis of the purpose of the educa- 
tional system or any evaluation as to whether or not the purpose 


. is being fulfilled. Curricula can be and often are organized by the 


scissors-and-paste method and mechanical form is respected over 
and above any comprehensive consideration of socially desirable 
human growth and any co-operative planning to implement this 
growth. Such neglect of purpose is hardly possible under a progressive 
evaluative program, for the professional evaluator is always asking 
the questions, “What are we trying to do?” and “How can we 
adequately determine by tests and other devices whether or not we 
are doing it?”’ 
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Superstition. It is difficult to draw any hard and fast line between 
superstition and science, but perhaps one characteristic of science 
is that phenomena are verifiable. This verifiability of educational 
data is known under the concept of reliability. Thus, if we doubt 
the accuracy of a score on an objective test, the test or another 
form of it may be administered a second time to check on, or 
substantiate, the original results. But in view of the enormous time 
units associated with measurement by credits, it becomes unreasonable, 
if not unrevealing, to require the individual to repeat a course or the 
entire college curriculum to check on the reliability of his credits 
or his degree. The result is the well-known fallacy of accepting 
credits on faith. 

There can hardly be any other conclusion than that tests and 
evaluative devices are at least near-scientific in their approach and 
that the approach of credits is an approach to superstition. If the 
credit system be a superstition, then rules and regulations rigidly 
stated and rigidly enforced in terms of the credit system may be 
in the realm of mumbo jumbo. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? 


Now that the credit system has been inadequately called all 
kinds of names, there remains the problem of doing something 
about it. The system is so deeply imbedded in the social structure 
that it will, in all likelihood, be eliminated only by the slow process 
of social evolution. This will probably take another generation 
or two, and it is for this reason that the period of fifty years has 
been estimated. 

Greatest Handicap. The credit system exists in the minds of men 
and it is in the minds of men that the credit system must be eliminated 
or replaced. It is at this point that the greatest Frankenstein created 
by American education begins to loom on the horizon. 

The thoughts men have and the mental processes they indulge 
result largely from their experiential backgrounds, and the mental 
backgrounds of those who direct education consist largely of the 
experiences acquired in the educational system itself. Since the edu- 
cational system has been fraught with peculiar types of overemphasis 
which tend to close minds instead of opening them, there has 
naturally resulted a phenomenon which may be best described as 
pathological specialization, and it tends to perpetuate itself. 
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Men have specialized so long in credit-system thought processes 
that they are unable to see the vast possibilities of any other scheme 
of rendering educational service to human beings and measuring 
human growth; and being unable to see such possibilities, they 
have no heart in fighting for a reformation. Men have specialized 
so long in little segments of wisdom, such as mathematics or 
history or any other traditional subject field, that they fail to see 
the need for integrating the curriculum around human and social 
problems. The integration is left to the students, and if the faculty 
cannot integrate, how can the students be expected to? Men have 
specialized so long in intellectualism and verbalism that they are 
unable to see the social forces that develop proper attitudes, mental 
outlooks, and all such qualities which, though relatively intangible, 
are nevertheless socially desirable. Men have specialized so long in 
the subject matter handed down from the researchers of the past 
that they have been unable to see the genuine need for a sequence 
in such subject matter built around human growth. A sequence in 
the curriculum is absolutely necessary if human growth is ever to 
be adequately measured, and the measurement of human growth in 
all of its aspects is the key to the replacement of the credit system. 

Greatest Need. To eliminate the credit system, men’s minds 
must meet. Such meetings of minds in contemporary society are 
usually described as co-operative planning. It is in this process that 
men begin to see other viewpoints and discount their own. There 
is an amalgamation of thought and an achievement of unity. 

Co-operative planning within an institution can do much toward 
the establishment of purpose, the integration of the curriculum, 
the introduction of guidance, the adoption of testing programs, and 
the reinterpretation of rules established and enforced in credit- 
system terminology. Co-operative planning among institutions is 
an absolute essential for the elimination of the credit system, for 
the credit system is more widely used than any other language in 
communicating information about students from one institution 
to another. 

Rays of Hope, Anything which tends to deemphasize credits and 
degrees tends to eliminate the credit system. Many such activities 
are undertaken every day in the colleges of America. They include 
the use of placement tests, comprehensive examinations, standardized 
oral examinations, as well as the giving of credit by examination 
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and the undertaking of research which reveals again and again the 
weaknesses of the credit concept. All of these things fit into the 
evolutionary process which will eventually eliminate the credit system; 
but perhaps it is appropriate here to call attention to two more. 
widespread movements. 

The increasing use of the Graduate Record Examinations by 
colleges and universities tends to devalue the significance of credits 
and of the bachelor’s degree as such; and in the General Educational 
Development Tests there is suggested a possible pattern which may 
constitute a social invention to speed up the process of evolution, 
If an interrelated sequential series of tests were constructed on 
approximately five levels and so standardized that the entire battery 
would constitute a continuous scale for the measurement of human 
growth, or a few aspects of it, institutions would be in a position to 
avail themselves of such a service for measuring students at stated 
intervals. Caution would have to be used, for there is no magic 
formula for replacing the credit system, but the inclusion of scores 
from such an extended test battery on all transcripts would do 
much to deemphasize credits and establish intercommunications be- 
tween institutions in a language other than the language of the 


credit system. 
TRUTH OR FICTION? 


Since many of the viewpoints presented in this paper have been 
presented by others on many previous occasions, do such viewpoints 
forecast future developments in American education or do they reveal 
the author as a victim of some unusual type of pathological specializa- 
tion? Since overemphasis on verbalism is rapidly becoming recognized 
as an additional cultural lag, can the credit system ever be talked out 
of existence? After due consideration is given to the progress of the 
past fifty years, is it justifiable to accuse the educational system of wob- 
bling down Atomic Avenue in an oxcart? Perhaps only the historians 
of the future will acquire sufficient wisdom to answer these ques- 
tions with any reasonable degree of finality. 











How Marking Practice Can Be Improved 
H. W. KLOEPFER 


T Is difficult to develop a unified grading policy in an institution 
because of variations in grading practices of teachers about which 
administrators usually have little information. However, an attempt 
at the establishment of uniformity is justified when students comment 
unfavorably. 

As an illustration of student reaction to grades, a girl said to her 
adviser that she had spent hours studying history during the first six 
weeks of a semester and had learned considerable history, yet she 
got only C; whereas in Bible she had spent little time studying 
and had learned very little, but she was given a grade of A. In 
another instance where a class in psychology had been arbitrarily 
divided and where the teachers of each section had used their own 
syllabi and evaluative instruments, one student asked his adviser 
for permission to transfer from his section to the other because 
he was making an F. He believed that he might be able to make 
a grade of C in the other section. 

These two incidents prompted a study of college marks at 
the College of Emporia which is presented here as a procedure 
for helping faculties to become more grade conscious, more unified 
in grading policy, and more interested in developing adequate 
evaluative instruments. According to Wiley there is a rather general 
agreement in college circles that the grades given by a college 
teacher should resemble a pattern of grading followed by the college 
as a whole. Studies made by Perry,? Jones,? and McLemore‘ reveal 
considerable variation in grade distributions within and among in- 
stitutions. But there is little in the literature to indicate how teachers 
achieve a common grading policy. 





*L. E. Wiley and H. J. Sheridan, ‘A Study of College Grades.” Journal of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 17 (January, 1941), 28-34. 

* Winona M. Perry, “Are Grades and Grading Systems Comparable from Institu- 
tion to Institution?” Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
18 (January, 1943), 159-165. 

*R. H. Jones, “Grade Distributions in Colleges of South Carolina,” Journal of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 11 (January, 1936), 127-135. 

*jJ. R. McLemore, ““A Study of Marks in Texas Junior Colleges,” Journal of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 14 (April, 1939), 285-294. 
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One of the most extensive studies which caused a faculty to 
follow a more unified policy of grading over a period of several 
semesters is reported by Ogan.® At the end of each semester, each 
teacher at Muskingum College was given information which enabled 
him to see how his own classes compared with those taught by 
other teachers with respect to grade-point ratio, intelligence, time 
spent in class preparation, student attitudes toward the difficulty 
of the courses and their interest in them. 

A teacher will normally not alter his grading policy unless he 
sees that his policy differs from that of other teachers. Using the 
common practice of assigning 3, 2, 1, 0, and — 1 points, for each 
A, B, C, D, and F grade, respectively, an average grade in terms 
of ratio points was calculated for each class. This average grade 
for a class has been called the class-grade-point ratio in this study. 
By tallying the total credit hours and the total grade points for all 
students within a class, a student-grade-point ratio was calculated, 
The class-grade-point ratio is based on the marks awarded by a 
given teacher, while the student-grade-point ratio is based on marks 
received from all courses taken by these students. The extent to which 
a teacher's class-grade-point is higher or lower than the student- 
grade-point ratio is a measure of the extent to which a teacher's 
grading tends to deviate from the grades given by other teachers to 
the same students. 

The difference between the class-grade-point ratio and the student- 
grade-point ratio was calculated for each course and for all courses 
of each teacher every six weeks and at the end of the semester. 
After each six-weeks period a teacher was informed of his class- 
grade-point ratio and the grade-point ratio of the students in his 
classes. For example, calculations at the College of Emporia for 
the first six-weeks period of the first semester of 1946-47 showed 
that the average class-grade-point ratio for students in one section 
of General Psychology was 1.46, while the average for the other 
section was 1.04. Yet the average student-grade-point ratio for each 
section was 1.25. The student referred to at the beginning of this 
paper thus had some justification for wanting to transfer from the 
“difficult” to the “‘easy’’ section. When these facts were brought 
to the attention of the two psychology teachers, common evaluative 


®R. W. Ogan, A College Looks at Its Program, pp. 255-278. New Concord, Ohio: 
Muskingum College Press, 1937. 
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instruments were devised. By the end of the semester under dis- 
cussion, the classes differed by only .18 ratio points instead of .42. 

If .20 is arbitrarily chosen as the maximum extent to which any 
teacher's grades should differ from the grades given by his fellow 
teachers to the same students, it will be observed that sixty-four 

r cent of the faculty had awarded marks that deviated more than 
20 during the first six weeks, but by the end of the semester only 
twenty-nine per cent of the faculty had a deviation of more than .20. 
The grades of four teachers deviated extensively in the “too high” 
direction by the end of the semester. Three of these were part-time 
teachers who did not attend faculty meetings when grade deviations 
were discussed for six-week periods. The fourth teacher was in the 
department of physical education. Figures, 1, 2, and 3 present the 
distribution of deviations for all teachers in the college during 
the first semester. 

To determine whether semester grades at the College of Emporia 
normally deviated more at some other time than they did the first 
semester of 1946-47, a similiar grade-point calculation was made 
for the first semester of 1940-41. It was found that the class-grade- 
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Fic. 1. Grade deviations for first six-weeks period, 1946-47. 
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point ratio of forty per cent of the teachers deviated more than .20 
from the student-grade-point ratio. This suggests that when deviations 
are not called to the attention of teachers their grade standards tend 
to be more variant. 

Although no refined technique has been used in this study to 
indicate statistical significance, it seems obvious that the teachers 
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Fic. 2. Grade deviations for second six-weeks period, 1946-47. 


of Emporia within one semester adjusted their grading practices 
after this study in the direction of greater uniformity. A striking 
example of an attempt to adjust grading practices was made by the 
Bible teacher. His grades deviated extremely in the direction of 
high grading during the first six-weeks period. During the first six- 
weeks period of another semester, his grades varied to the other 
extreme. But by the end of the second semester he found an inter- 
mediate position. 

Some members of the faculty of Emporia questioned the value of 
having small deviations between an instructor’s class-grade-point ratio 
and the student-grade-point ratio on the grounds that major students 
might be expected to make better marks in advanced courses in their 
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field than they are expected to make in other fields taken at the same 
time. Ogan made this assumption for teachers whose instruction is re- 
stricted to Junior and Senior levels courses.* Since all the members of 
the faculty at the College of Emporia usually teach some freshman and 
some sophomore classes along with their upper level classes, there is 
reason to. believe that a major proportion of the deviations in this 
study are due to differences between faculty personnel. This conclu- 
sion is subjectively substantiated by a remark of the student who as- 
sisted in performing the calculations to the effect that the calculations 
ranked the teachers in the very same order in which he would have 
placed them, based on student opinions alone. The extent to which 
grades of major students in upper level classes tend to be higher than 
grades made at the same time in other fields by the same students is 
lov bigh 
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Fic. 3. Grade deviations for the first semester, 1946-47. 


indicated by the fact that for every three deviations upward, there are 
two downward. A study now in progress at the College of the Ozarks 
shows one low deviation for every one that is high in Junior-Senior 
courses. Thus the assumption that students in upper level classes 





*R. W. Ogan, op. cit., pp. 255-278. 
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will necessarily make a higher class-grade-point ratio than student. 
grade-point ratio does not seem to be true. 

Another question raised by this study is the proper grade average 
for all freshman, sophomore, and upper level courses. Our averages 
for the semester were 1.19, 1.42, and 1.88, respectively for Fresh- 
men, Sophomores, and Upperclassmen whose enrollments were in 
the ratio of 3 : 1 : 1, respectively. Our faculty justified these higher 
ratios on the ground that students who remained in school have a 
higher average intelligence due to the selection that normally takes 
place. Our ratios compare favorably with those reported by Jones: 
i.@., 1.20, 1.37, and 1.73.’ The 1.73 was the average in a range of 
1.22 to 1.95 for eleven institutions. 

Perhaps more pertinent questions to raise are: What do marks 
really represent? Do they indicate the extent to which course 
objectives have been attained? Do course objectives lay proper stress 
upon skills and attitudes as well as on acquisition of knowledge 
and understanding? To what extent should nationally standardized 
tests be used at the beginning and end of a course to determine 
student progress? The need for studies which will give answers to 
these questions has been suggested by this study which has shown 
how much faculty members differ in their grading practices within 
a given institution, and how a faculty can become more unified in 
its grading policy within one semester. 


*R. H. Jones, op. cvt., pp. 127-135. 








Problems of Extension Education* 
FRANCIS H. HORN 


HE PROBLEMS of extension education are of increasing concern 
cr registrars of collegiate institutions. The latest enrollment 
figures compiled by President Walters’ indicate that 27 per cent 
of the total enrollment in the fall term of 1947-48 at 716 approved 
universities and four-year colleges were part-time students.* In metro- 
olitan areas, the percentage is far greater. The tabulation of en- 
rollment in the thirteen large (over 10,000 total enrollment) 
metropolitan universities in the Middle Atlantic States* reveals that 
there were approximately 148,000 full-time students and 141,000 
part-time students. Of the total enrollment in these institutions, 49 
per cent were part-time students. 

Liberal arts colleges and teachers colleges are serving primarily 
full-time resident students, so that they are less likely to be directly 
concerned with the problems of extension education. Many junior 
colleges, however, have evening programs for part-time students 
and may be expected to serve increasing numbers of such students. 
This tendency is particularly marked in California, where the 63 
public junior colleges in 1946-47 enrolled one and two-thirds as 
many part-time students as they did full-time students. There are 
a number of junior colleges in California and elsewhere which serve 


only part-time students, and well over half the more than 600 


junior colleges in the country offer some part-time work. 

The number of out-of-school youths and adults enrolled in colleges 
and universities on a part-time basis has shown consistent growth. 
President Walters’ figures show that the increase in enrollment of 


* This is a revision of a paper originally presented at the meeting of the Middle 
States Association of Collegiate Registrars, Atlantic City, November 29, 1947. 

* Raymond Walters, ‘‘Statistics of Attendance in American Universities and Col- 
leges, 1947,” School and Society, December 27, 1947, Vol. 66, No. 1722, pp. 
488-498. 

* President Walters includes summer-school students of 1947 but deducts those 
who enrolled for the fall term. 

*N.Y.U., Columbia, C.C.N.Y., Pittsburgh, Syracuse, Temple, Rutgers, Brooklyn, 
George Washington, Pennsylvania, Hunter, Buffalo, and Fordham, These institu- 
tions are listed in the order of their total enrollment. 
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part-time students in 1947 over 1946 was nearly double what it 
was for full-time students. A Gallup Poll last summer showed that 
two out of every five adults want to “‘attend classes and take special 
courses for adults in some school or college.” With approximately 
90,000,000 persons twenty years of age or over in the United 
States, the possible demands for adult education upon our institu. 
tions of higher education stagger the imagination. Certainly colleges 
and universities must become increasingly concerned with adult 
or extension education. This will make new demands upon registrars 
and create problems which they can scarcely contemplate with joy. 

It should be noted that the expression “adult or extension edu- 
cation” is employed. There is a great deal of confusion surrounding 
the use of these two terms; it is necessary, therefore, to define them, 
According to a definition worked out by a committee representing 
the colleges and universities in Baltimore in connection with a regional 
adult education conference recently sponsored by the NEA, adult 
education “comprises those educational activities carried on by indi- 
viduals who are (1) beyond the compulsory school age; (2) not 
regularly attending school as their major activity, and (3) pursuing 
a study or a training schedule under an organized educational pro- 
gram as a part-time activity.” 

According to this definition, students who are working in a 
college or university toward a degree on a part-time basis are 
engaged in adult education. In terms of this definition, probably 
most extension education is adult education. Some institutions, state 
universities in particular, engage in extension activities directed at 
secondary-school youth rather than at adults, and they maintain 
certain educational services such as traveling exhibitions, art and 
music festivals, consultive services, etc., which are not adult education 
as defined. It should be recognized, of course, that extension educa- 
tion is a term applied almost exclusively to activities of institutions 
of higher education, whereas adult education activities are also 
carried on by a multitude of other agencies. So far as colleges and 
universities are concerned, however, I believe the terms may be 
used more or less interchangeably. They are so used in the recent 
report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education.‘ 

It is recognized that this is not in accord with traditional practice 


* See pp. 96-98, Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. 1, Washington, 
December, 1947. 
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in some quarters. It is difficult, however, to find consistency in the 
use of these terms. This discussion bears the title ‘Problems of 
Extension Education,” because it was thought that the program the 
writer heads up in McCoy College of The Johns Hopkins University 
was “extension education.” Investigation revealed, however, that 
the program of late afternoon, evening, and Saturday classes con- 
ducted on the campus at Johns Hopkins would not everywhere be 
considered “extension.” 

There are different interpretations of the meaning of the term 
“extension” and considerable variation in institutional practice in 
extension activities. There are, for example, three organizations 
of universities concerned with the problems of extension education: 
the Association of Urban Universities, which promotes “the study 
of problems of particular interest to urban universities, including 
adult education, community service of an urban university, and uni- 
versity extension”; the Association of University Evening Colleges; 
and the National University Extension Association, which is devoted 
to the promotion of the “‘interests of the major universities and 
colleges in the field of public service and adult education.” Although 
there are some distinctive aspects of each of their interests, they give 
attention to many similar problems, 

The names and organization of extension activities in the various 
institutions differ greatly. Though most commonly the title has been 
Division of University Extension, or University Extension Division, 
a number of institutions use the term “general extension,” to 
distinguish its activities from agricultural extension, or they use a 
term which indicates the basic services rendered, such as the Depart- 
ment of Engineering Extension, or the Department of Education 
Extension. 

Other institutions employ such designations as Department of 
Correspondence Study and College Extension Classes, School of 
Extension Teaching and of Adult Education, and Division of Adult 
Education and Extension Services. The distinguishing of adult edu- 
cation from extension education in these titles should be noted. At 
Chicago and several other institutions, extension work is the re- 
sponsibility of “the University College,” a term that seems in- 
appropriate unless employed, as it was originally by President Harper, 
alongside the term ‘Academic College,’’ to designate a difference 
in the levels of education rather than a difference in kind, as at 
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present. At Rutgers, the University College and the Extension 
Division each provides instruction comprehended in the broad use 
of the term “‘extension.”” At Indiana, the Extension Division is a 
subordinate agency of the Division of Adult Education and Public 
Service. Columbia no longer employs the term “University Ex. 
tension,” having substituted instead the designation, “School of 
General Studies.” The University of Maryland recently reorganized 
its non-agricultural extension services into a “College of Special 
and Continuation Studies.” When Johns Hopkins reorganized its 
extension program, the trustees took the unusual step of designating 
the unit McCoy College, honoring an individual whose name had 
long been associated with the University. 

If one looks into the purposes of extension activities, examines 
the variety of extension services, and studies the prevailing practices 
regarding credit for extension work, one finds even greater diversity. 
With regard to the evaluation of extension work, for example, the 
President of the National University Extension Association at the 
annual meeting in 1946 deplored the fact that the practices of no 
two member institutions were identical. A report of the results 
of a recent questionnaire regarding extension work sent to the 
forty-six institutions in the Southern University Conference indicated 
confusion regarding evening college work. “Some schools,” the 
report stated, ‘‘classify such work as extension, even though given 
on the campus.” Certainly evening college work should be considered 
extension education, but frequently the term ‘‘extension” is used 
in a narrower sense. 

Because of one major point, the definition in the Dictionary of 
Education is not satisfactory. University extension is defined as “the 
program of formal academic instruction (limited in amount and 
type of credit applicable to a degree) [this is the part of the def: 
nition to which exception must be taken} offered by the faculty of 
a college or university, on or off the campus, in classes and by mail, 
to persons unable to carry the usual program of full-time, resident 
students; includes also a varied program of informal services.’* Al- 


®R. E. Tidwell, “Recognition of University Extension Leadership,” Proceedings 
of the Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the National University Extension Association,” 
1946, p. 31. 

*Carter V. Good, Dictionary of Education, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1945, 
p. 163. 
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though he did not specifically make the distinction in his latest 
report, in his annual report for 1946, Walters clearly distinguished 
between “part-time” and ‘‘extension and correspondence students.” 
He leaves extension and correspondence students out of his tabula- 
tions because, he states, they are enrolled in courses not leading 
to a degree, whereas part-time courses ‘count toward a degree or 
certificate of substantial academic achievement.’’* 

The distinction is not a valid one. The report of the questionnaire 
study referred to indicates that although only approximately one 
third of the forty institutions responding gave correspondence and 
off-cam pus extension work, one-half accepted some correspondence 
credit up to a maximum of 30 per cent, and nearly two-thirds accepted 
off-campus extension credit, the average amount being about one- 
fourth of the degree requirements. In three institutions, however, 
no limitation was placed on such credit. At Johns Hopkins we have 
modified a long-standing policy regarding the granting of advanced 
credit for off-campus extension work. Though we still do not accept 
correspondence study for credit, we will accept satisfactory off-campus 
work if the institution at which the work is done accepts it for 
credit. 

It is apparent that the distinction between extension and regular 
work made in terms of credit is losing its significance. The same is 
true of distinctions made in terms of ‘‘somewhat irregular or uncon- 
ventional times and places,” to quote from another definition. The 
pressure of expanding enrollments has made off-campus centers serve 
so-called regular full-time resident students, particularly in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. Penn State, which for years has had its 
junior college branches out in the state, has no freshmen on its main 
campus this year. Last year Wisconsin had thirty-four freshman 
centers scattered throughout the state; this year the number is only 
nineteen but sophomore work is offered at eight of them. Indiana 
has seven off-campus centers, which last year served 12,000 students, 
of whom nearly 4,000 were veterans carrying a complete freshman 
program. Similar situations prevail in an increasing number of insti- 
tutions. 

In view of the demands for higher education in the coming years, 
it is unlikely that all instruction of full-time regular students will 





"Raymond Walters, “Statistics of Attendance in American Universities and Col- 
leges, 1946,” School and Society, December 21, 1946, Vol. 64, No. 1669, p. 10. 
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be returned to the university campus. Three factors are involved: 1) 
it is apparent that location has an important influence on college 
attendance; if the university wishes to serve the youth in its area, 
therefore, it will have to make instruction available at locations which 
permit many students to live at home at least for part of their course; 
2) there is an increasing recognition of the different educational 
objectives of the lower and upper divisions, with a tesulting physical 
as well as administrative segregation; and 3) there is a growing ap- 
preciation of the fact that a university campus cannot expand indefi- 
nitely without a loss of effectiveness. A maximum figure of approxi- 
mately 10,000 was advocated in a recent survey of higher education 
directed by Dr. John Dale Russell, Director of the Division of Higher 
Education in the United States Office of Education.* As off-campus 
centers are developed to care for full-time students as well as part- 
time matriculated and non-matriculated students, there can no longer 
be a question of regarding the work away from the main campus as 
inferior. 

It should be pointed out, furthermore, that much of the extension 
work of a special non-credit nature has always been conducted on 
the main campus. At the University of Minnesota, the Center for 
Continuation Study, which serves special groups with short-time 
study and institutes, even has its own building with dormitory accom- 
modations, dining hall, and chapel. In this case, the University brings 
its extension students from all over the State onto its campus. 

Distinctions based upon the time at which courses are given are 
no longer applicable. Traditionally, extension activities have been 
given at late afternoon, evening, and Saturday hours, in order to per- 
mit working men and women to participate. But in large communities, 
classes for so-called extension groups may be held all day long. Even 
in a small community, a group of women with families and homes to 
care for, may wish to take courses in the morning or early afternoon. 
On the other hand, in most institutions which serve part-time students, 
some regular full-time students have frequently had to take courses 
at night. At Johns Hopkins, for example, all work in Education, 
graduate and undergraduate, is given at so-called extension hours. In 
addition to these factors, increased enrollments have resulted in many 


* John Dale Russell, “Major Problems Facing Higher Education,” Current Prob- 
lems in Higher Education, Washington: Department of Higher Education, NEA, 
1947, p. 24. 
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institutions’ having double sessions which carry instruction for full- 
time students right through the day. 

With the large number of older veterans in our regular programs, 
even the distinction based on the maturity of students has lost some of 
its validity. Moreover, there have always been some young people just 
out of high school in extension activities. 

I have dwelt at such length upon this matter of what constitutes 
“extension education,” because the most important point I wish to 
make in this discussion is that we must revolutionize our thinking 
regarding the task of institutions of higher education in this country, 
and this change will greatly alter our attitude toward their extension 

rograms. We must, I believe, accept a broader concept of the re- 
sponsibility of the colleges and universities in the maintenance of our 
ideal of free men in a free society. Upon the educational institutions 
in America is placed the major burden of helping individuals and 
groups to live intelligently and, one hopes, happily, amidst the 
complexities of an atomic age. If the job is not done, the alternative, 
as we have been told so often, is extinction. 

The task, of course, is not exclusively one for educational institu- 
tions; it is shared with many agencies. But the colleges and universities 
have the resources and the trained personnel to provide leadership 
and direction, first in tackling the problems, and second in making the 
results known to ever increasing numbers of our people. This is not 
to suggest that the responsibility of institutions at the university level 
to expand the boundaries of knowledge through investigation and 
research is diminished. The demands of contemporary society make 
even more urgent than in the past the necessity for such activities. But 
the universities, along with the schools and colleges, must assume 
greater responsibility for the dissemination of knowledge. They must 
accept the leading role in equipping the adult population to deal 
with the multifarious problems of our rapidly changing society. 

If we accept this concept of the expanded role of colleges and uni- 
versities, we must change our attitude toward extension education. 
We should begin by getting rid of the word ‘‘extension” entirely, 
although I have no especially satisfactory substitute, so am forced 
to continue to use the word. The term is based upon a concept of the 
task of the colleges and universities which is alien to present-day 
conditions. “Extension” connotes an .expansion of the services of 
the institution, which is desirable, but it also implies that the ex- 
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panded services are not so important and not quite so good as the 
regular services reaching the traditional clientele. Extension work js 
regarded as subordinate to the main job of the institution. The attitude 
toward credits for extension education is an indication of the lower 
esteem in which extension activities are held. But colleges and uni- 
versities must look upon all of their work as truly educational; they 
should not consider some of the work less valuable, less significant, 
and deserving of less recognition, merely in terms of the hours and 
places at which it is given and of the clientele served. 

It is not proposed that all colleges and universities go into the busi- 
ness of providing so-called extension services. The task of the tra- 
ditional liberal arts college and of some junior colleges primarily 
engaged in preparing students for transfer to four-year institutions 
is not that of adult or extension education. Even in these institutions, 
however, the concept of public service can be respected, and in- 
creasingly they will provide limited educational services to the com- 
munity in which they are located, if such services are not otherwise 
provided. Undoubtedly teachers colleges will also expand their ac- 
tivities in this direction. It is proposed that universities and community 
junior colleges—privately-controlled institutions as well as those 
which are publicly-controlled—should revise their philosophy and 
program of education for adults in the light of the imperatives of 
contemporary life. Institutions serving adult groups should do it 
wholeheartedly and not grudgingly; they should look upon these 
activities not in terms of how much they will bring into the college 
or university budget, but of how best the institution may serve the 
real needs of the community; they should regard their extension work 
not as a concession to public demand but as an opportunity for public 
service. 

If the point of view is accepted that the college or university is an 
institution providing educational services that may differ markedly 
in kind and amount but not in quality or ultimate purpose, how are 
registrars to distinguish, for purposes of record-keeping, the students 
who are pursuing work in the institution as their major interest from 
those whose major interest is elsewhere? As Walters’ annual report 
demonstrates, the distinction is generally made between full-time 
and part-time students; it is doubtful if this is the most significant 
classification. The distinction between day and evening has, as has 
been pointed out, lost much of its significance and will lose even 
more as institutions expand their extension program and integrate 
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it more effectively with their regular undergraduate and graduate 
programs. Likewise, the distinction between resident and off-campus 
students is losing its significance as work at off-campus centers is 
regularized and accepted as the equivalent of similar work done on 
campus. The primary classification should be between students who 
are pursuing work for a degree at any level, and those who are not. 
Though “‘regular’’ and “special” are frequently used to distinguish 
these two groups, it is believed that the terms “matriculated” and 
“special” are better. For statistical purposes, these groups could be 
subdivided into full-time and part-time, campus and off-campus, and 
whatever other classifications will serve to give a picture of the nature 
of the constituency served by the institution. 

How an institution serving large numbers of adult students can 
be organized to meet best the needs of all its students is one of the 
major problems in extension education. For purposes of administra- 
tion, it may be necessary and desirable to provide for enrollment 
through a special division, school, or college of the university. It 
should not bear the name ‘“‘extension,” for reasons that have been 
indicated, yet it is difficult to suggest a good comprehensive term in 
its place. “General studies,” adopted by Columbia, is better, but in 
view of the emphasis upon general education today, the term is not 
broad enough to cover the semiprofessional and professional activities 
which are a part of the total program, and which at Columbia are 
administered in other divisions. ‘‘Continuation studies” has much to 
recommend it. As used at Minnesota, the term has come to signify 
largely postgraduate work along professional lines. But if the idea 
can be widely accepted that education should be a continuing process 
for every individual so long as he lives, than ‘‘continuation’’ would 
be a desirable term. Perhaps a combination such as “general and 
continuation studies’’ or “general and professional continuation 
studies,’ is the best substitute for the old term ‘‘extension,’’ and 
one of these terms might well be applied to special units established 
for such studies. 

It must be indicated, however, that there are valid reasons for 
organizing extension activities, or continuation studies, if the term is 
adopted, vertically rather than horizontally. That is, all work in edu- 
cation, for example, regardless of where, when, or for what group 
it is given, would be given by the department, school, or college of 
education. The schools of business, engineering, fine arts, etc., would 
control all instruction in their fields. Better integration of work could 
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result, but the tendency of each academic group to insist upon its 
prerogatives, to hold onto its present practices, to guard jealously 
its particular brand of academic standards—such factors as these may 
result in such diversity and inconsistency in the carrying out of the 
program that the horizontal organization would be preferable. What 
is best for one institution may not, of course, be best for another, 
The important factor is to maintain a well integrated program of 
educational activities adapted to the needs of the students and the 
community, responsive to the rapid changes taking place in the world, 
and directed toward the maintenance of well adjusted individuals 
competent to discharge effectively their responsibilities as citizens 
in a free democratic society. 

This will require institutions to clarify the objectives of their ex- 
tension program. Out of the confusion surrounding present extension 
activities, each institution must determine in the light of its traditions, 
its resources, and its environment, what groups it will serve, what 
extension services it will provide, and what ends it is trying to achieve. 
All institutions will not come out with the same answers or the same 
program. Nevertheless, most institutions should provide instruction 
for the following broad groups of students: 


1. Those who though capable of college work, for various reasons, 
usually financial, are unable to attend college as full-time resident stu- 
dents, and wish to obtain their degrees through part-time study. This 
group would also include students who are pursuing work for advanced 
or professional degrees on a part-time basis. 

2. Those who are interested in improving their occupational or pro- 
fessional competency. Traditionally, teaching and business have pro- 
vided the largest body of students in this group, but because of the 
changes and advances occurring today in all areas of business, industry, 
and the professions, such educational opportunities must be available 
to individuals engaged in all these fields or aspiring to enter them. 

3. Those who are interested in developing themselves for more satis- 
fying personal living and for mote effective citizenship in present-day 
democratic society. Some may be seeking to expand their knowledge or 
to satisfy their curiosity for the inner satisfaction it brings them, Others 
will be seeking for answers to the problems, personal, social, economic, 
and political, imposed by the complexities of modern life. 


These are not necessarily exclusive groups, so far as individual stu- 
dents are concerned. They mean simply that within the limitations 
mentioned above, the institution will provide extension educational 
services which will (1) duplicate its regular full-time degree pro- 
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grams; (2) include specialized semiprofessional and professional 
training, and (3) make available a program of general adult edu- 
cation. 

Each institution must also decide the means by which it will provide 
these specific educational services. Surely formal course work should 
continue to be the heart of the program. The necessity of duplicating 
the regular degree programs does not mean, however, that all formal 
course work must keep to the standard pattern. Courses of shorter 
duration than the traditional twelve or sixteen-week term are desirable. 
Greater use may also be made by many institutions of the so-called 
“short course,’’ in which highly intensive treatment is given to a 
narrowly limited field in a full-time session ranging from two or 
three days to two weeks. This is the sort of extension activity charac- 
teristic of Minnesota’s Center for Continuation Study. The formal 
course work should be supplemented by a wide variety of other edu- 
cational services: lectures and lecture series, institutes and workshops, 
forums and discussion groups. Some institutions will be able to 
provide traveling exhibits, art and music festivals, special demonstra- 
tions, etc. Advisory services, special publications, radio programs— 
these too are aspects of the institution’s obligation for the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. Some institutions will provide correspondence 
instruction. 

Since the overall objective must be the rendering of public service 
to the community, educational opportunities should be provided 
wherever the service can best be rendered. A good deal of the insti- 
tution’s activities should be centered on the campus, where facilities 
are more adequate, library and laboratory resources available, and 
where the college or university environment provides certain psycho- 
logical advantages. Nevertheless, if a particular group can be served 
better off the campus, the institution should carry its instruction to the 
students. It should pay special attention to working with business and 
industrial organizations to provide needed instructional or consultative 
services. 

There is, of course, always the question of academic credit in con- 
nection with these educational activities which depart in any par- 
ticular from the normal academic program. However, almost all 
activities of colleges and universities which are educationally sig- 
nificant should be academically respectable and might justifiably be 
acceptable for credit. It is not proposed that all extension activities 
be designated for credit; but all extension activities involving class- 
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room instruction of whatever duration of time, probably corte. 
spondence and workshop study, and possibly other types of informal 
educational activities, should be so conducted that credit could be 
granted for successful completion of the work. If the work does not 
merit credit, then it lies outside the realm of college and university 
instruction. Extension instruction should be given on the same aca- 
demic level—which does not mean employing the same teaching 
methods—as if it were part of the comparable undergraduate or 
graduate program. 

Some adults who want courses, however, will not wish to comply 
with the usual academic paraphernalia of quizzes, examinations, and 
grades. If these are eliminated, the courses should not normally carry 
credit. It should be possible, however, for a student enrolled in such 
a non-credit course but working for a degree, to obtain credit by taking 
an examination, preparing a paper, or merely upon the certification 
of the instructor that his work justifies it. The reverse situation has 
always been provided for by accepting students as auditors in credit 
courses. 

If the colleges and universities are to rise to the tremendous chal- 
lenge of adult education, increasingly their instructional program will 
be of a non-credit nature. The overwhelming percentage of adult 
students, one hopes, will be in the institution without thought of 
credit. Increasingly, they will have at least the baccalaureate degree. 
They will be participating in the extension activities because they 
recognize that every individual, whatever his age, his previous edu- 
cation, and his social and economic status, should always be engaged 
in some form of organized study. We need have no fear that these 
students will come seeking entertainment or only the mildest intel- 
Jectual stimulation; they will want good solid teaching, as any in- 
structor who has had a first-rate adult class knows. They are in the 
institution because they want to learn; they register for a particular 
class not because it has the reputation of being a haven from stormier 
academic seas, nor because the instructor enjoys a standing on the 
campus as a “wit” or a “character.”’ Under stimulating teaching (and 
departmental chairmen must be prevented from assigning dey-as-dust 
pedants to adult classes), the response may thrill even an old pro- 
fessor long accustomed to undergraduate indifference and inertia. 

Or does this paint too rosy a picture of the possibilities of adult 
education? Don’t most evening classes contain mental incompetents, 
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academic misfits, intellectual crackpots? Certainly some such students 
find their way into any program of education that is open to an 
unselected student body. Undoubtedly, the single biggest problem 
from the practical,—as distinguished from, shall one say, the philo- 
sophical?—standpoint in adult education, is how to overcome the 
difficulties resulting from the heterogeneous nature of the student 
body in an adult program. Young and old, recent high school gradu- 
ates and successful college graduates, those with poor preparation 
and those well qualified—such are the diversities that an instructor 
may have to cope with in a single class. How to improve this situation 
is a problem that needs considerable study, and is one in the solution 
of which registrars and admissions officers have a vital contribution 
to make. Certainly ways can be found to promote greater homogeneity 
and to eliminate the less desirable types of students. 

The rest of this discussion will merely outline the particular prob- 
lems in extension or adult education which are of special concern to 
registrars and admissions officers. The first group of problems con- 
cerns admission. Should matriculated students in extension programs 
be held to the same standards as students in regular programs? (It is 
dificult to avoid making this distinction between ‘extension’ and 
“regular,” with the implication that extension work is not regular, It 
must be emphasized again that all educational activities carried on by 
a reputable institution are regular.) If the institution accepts the point 
of view that all its activities are regular, surely the answer is ‘‘yes’’— 
no difference. Similarly, if the admission policy for full-time resident 
undergraduate students is liberal, the answer is again “‘yes.”’ But, if 
as is so often the case, the institution is holding to the same time- 
honored requirements and keeping strictly to them, the answer would 
be “‘no.”’ As most registrars recognize, the quality of work done previ- 
ously is more important than the particular pattern of courses taken. 
Selection of students should surely be made in terms of quality and 
promise rather than of their meeting a specific set of subject-matter 
requirements. Because frequently considerable time has elapsed since 
adult students have left off their formal education, a consideration 
of what the individual has done meanwhile is often of more signifi- 
cance than the academic record. 

In view of the difficulties caused by the mingling of the mature and 
immature, the question arises as to age limitations upon admission to 
essentially adult classes. Should the recent high school graduate be 
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debarred? Should admission be limited to individuals twenty years 
of age or over? If all students are admitted without regard to age, 
should efforts be made to segregate the younger students? 

Perhaps even more important than the admission of matriculated 
students is the acceptance of special students—those who are in the 
program because they wish to improve themselves in some fashion but 
who will never be stamped with the official approval of the institution 
that the degree indicates. Is the institution to accept all comers who 
are apparently literate and willing to pay the tuition? Surely a uni- 
versity should not admit every adult who has enough ambition and 
initiative, plus the ability to pay, to register for a course. This is not 
inconsistent with the contention that a university must serve the needs 
of the community and accept the growing challenge of adult edu- 
cation. Throughout this discussion it has been emphasized that all 
instruction, whenever, and wherever, and by whatever means carried 
on (with the exception, of course, of certain university extension 
activities beamed particularly at secondary school groups) should be 
on a collegiate level. Other adult educational agencies must be re- 
sponsible for carrying on activities at other educational levels. Such 
activities may be just as important and certainly they will be more 
extensive than those of the university. The university should be te- 
sponsible for training and assisting the leaders of these activities, but 
not for conducting the activities themselves. This assumes a certain 
maturity on the part of the adult student in the higher institution and 
it is incumbent on the colleges and universities to try to assure such 
maturity. I am referring now to formal course work. Lectures open to 
the public without registration and similar extension activities should 
be available to all interested individuals. 

The insistence on a certain intellectual maturity does not mean a 
similar insistence on certain educational background. Ordinarily, high 
school graduation should be assumed as a prerequisite for admission, 
especially in those age groups which attended high school in the 
period beginning with the twenties. But any mature individual who 
can carry the work satisfactorily should be admitted. How to de- 
termine such competence need not be discussed here, but two sug- 
gestions are made: (1) data on every student’s educational back- 
ground and employment record should be required on the registra- 
tion blank and scrutinized before a student is accepted; and (2) 
every student should be interviewed by someone at sometime prior 
to or during the registration period. It is recognized that to interview 
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large numbers of students is quite a problem, but it can and should 
be done. 

There will now be mentioned without comment a few problems 
that seem to be notably more complicated in connection with an 
extension program than they are in the traditional undergraduate 
program. With increasing numbers of students in adult programs, 
with more extension activities being conducted away from the campus, 
how is registration to be conducted? What are the most effective 
registration procedures for extension students? How late in the term 
should students be permitted to register? What attendance require- 
ments should be established? Should they be the same for special 
students as for matriculated students? Should instructors have dis- 
cretionary power over attendance requirements or should they be 
uniform for the institution? Should requirements on attendance and 
reporting attendance be different for veterans and non-veterans? What 
are desirable methods for instructors to employ for taking and record- 
ing attendance? How should attendance be reported to the registrar's 
office? What follow-up procedures are desirable for students reported 
consistently absent? What attitude should be taken toward tardiness? 
What can be done to make tardiness less of a problem? 

How liberal should policy be on changes of courses? On changes of 
sections? What steps can be taken to reduce withdrawals of students? 
How can students wanting to withdraw be induced to talk to a re- 
sponsible academic official? Is such an interview desirable? What 
policy should be made on refunds? Who should determine exceptions 
to the policy? How can the policy protect the interests of the institution 
and yet be made to promote good public relations? 

What should be the policy toward grades or. other measures of 
academic achievement? How should the nature of the adult student 
body modify, if at all, practices characteristic of undergraduate courses 
regarding quizzes, examinations, and other written work? How 
should adult students be notified of their class standing? Is such notifi- 
cation the responsibility of the instructor or of the registrar? Should 
warning notices be issued? Should instructors or administrative officers 
confer with students about their work? Should the institution be con- 
cerned about the quality of a student’s accomplishment? Should special 
students be dropped for academic deficiencies? At what point? Should 
matriculated students dropped for such reasons be readmitted as 
special students? 

Should the recognition of achievement be the same in the extension 
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program? Should attempts be made to establish a variety of sequential 
programs of non-degree nature? Would it be desirable for four-year 
institutions to set up a half-way point toward a bachelor’s degree and 
recognize it, possibly by the award of the junior college associate 
degree? How much encouragement should be given to part-time 
students to undertake a degree program? What should be the relative 
emphasis upon work for matriculated students and that for special 
students? 

These are just a number of the questions that one new to a program 
of university adult education must face. Each institution has its 
own answers to them. They vary greatly, however, and it would be 
desirable to strive for greater uniformity in policy and practice. It 
would be highly desirable for the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars to undertake a fact-finding survey of these problems and to 
make the results available. The survey should include an evaluation 
of the data and should make recommendations regarding the most 
effective procedures. 

It is realized that the answers to most of these problems depend 
to a large degree upon the purposes and objectives of each institution 
regarding its extension and adult activities. It has been indicated that 
the major problem for each college and university—as distinct from 
the problem for higher education as a whole—is to clarify its ob- 
jectives, to rethink its philosophy of extension and adult education. 
The implications of this discussion should be clear. They point, on 
the one hand, to the conduct of all the institution’s educational activi- 
ties on a high academic plane, equal to that maintained in its traditional 
program; on the other hand, they point to expanding services to 
increasing numbers of individuals in the community. This poses the 
nice problem of how to maintain academic standards and at the same 
time meet the very critical needs for adult education. This can and 
must be done. Adult education in the broad sense in which the term 
has been employed in this paper, is, I believe, the new frontier of 
American education. If in pushing back the boundaries of frustration 
ane ignorance and prejudice and fear which are pressing in on our 
people today, we maintain the standards of objectivity and thorough- 
ness and devotion to the truth that have characterized higher education 
in this country, we may well face the future with confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of our democratic ideal. 
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The Beginnings of Co-operative Education 
CLiyDE W. PARK 


T Is more than forty years since the plan of education known as 
| “the co-operative system’’ was first put into operation. Herman 
Schneider, its originator, preferred to regard it, not as a system, but 
rather as a philosophy and an approach to an educational problem. 

The special problem that confronted Professor Schneider was that 
of preparing young men to be engineers. Following a period in which 
he had been employed as architect and civil engineer, he had returned 
to his Alma Mater, Lehigh University, to become an instructor in 
civil engineering. He had the enthusiasm that might have been ex- 
pected of a teacher twenty-six years old who felt himself launched 
upon a life career, but he also had a maturity unusual for one of his 
age. It was characteristic of him that instead of accepting without 
question the task of giving routine courses in a traditional way, he 
inquired where his instruction fitted into the program as a whole, and 
wanted to know just what that program was. He began with the 
question, ‘“What is this instruction designed to accomplish?” Then 
he followed with the question, ‘How can its objectives best be 
achieved?”’ To the end of his life Professor Schneider always attacked 
educational problems in this way and analyzed them in terms of these 
fundamental questions. 

After he had investigated the work being done by engineers and 
had questioned numerous employers regarding the requirements 
expected of engineering graduates, Professor Schneider drew up a 
set of specifications. As he saw it, the young engineer should be able 
to meet the following requirements: 


1. He should be firmly grounded in the fundamental principles of 
science. 

2. He should be able to apply these principles in practice. 

3. He should possess a knowledge of achievements in other fields of 
engineering. 

4. He should be equipped to deal with a situation involving a knowl- 

edge of business forms and processes. 
. He should know men as well as matter. 
6. He should have a fair degree of culture. 
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7. He should be drilled to do his best naturally and as a matter of 
course: to obey implicitly, to command intelligently and with tolera. 
tion, and to be accurate and systematic. 

8. He should be able to write and speak clearly and concisely. 

9. He should be able to meet social requirements easily. 


It was evident that some of the qualities which promised success in 
the practice of engineering were matters of natural inclination or 
aptitude. Either at the beginning or at some later stage, discovery 
that these inherent qualities were missing or could not be developed 
would warrant the authorities in dissuading a student from studying 
engineering. Assuming that a young man’s native endowment was 
reasonably satisfactory, other qualifications would depend upon the 
thoroughness of his instruction, both the knowledge imparted and the 
training in thinking. Still other elements in his preparation, like 
those italicized above, would come chiefly or wholly from actual 
experience, and would be acquired outside the classroom, if at all. 

Even if the young engineer’s education were derived exclusively 
from books, there would come a time when he would find it necessary 
to face real situations, to apply his technical knowledge and to work 
with men. Employers interviewed by Professor Schneider had told 
him that many engineering graduates were lost when they were called 
upon to put their knowledge to use. Apparently the gap between 
theory and practice was too great. During the years that he had spent 
in industry after graduation Professor Schneider had observed in 
many of his fellow employees this same diffidence about coming to 
gtips with practical realities. Except for the happy accident of part- 
time employment while in college, he himself might have shared 
their bewilderment. But during his college course young Schneider 
had worked after school hours and on Saturdays in the office of a 
construction firm in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. His experience in 
drafting, computing and occasionally supervising on actual jobs gave 
him confidence and “know-how” which proved immensely helpful 
in his work as a graduate engineer. Retrospectively, it contributed 
also to his ideas concerning educational policy. 

Out of Professor Schneider's thinking about practical training came 
a radical proposal which he presented to some of his colleagues at 
Lehigh University. He suggested an alternating arrangement whereby 
technical students would spend part of the time in study at college 
and part of the time at work in industry. This revolutionary scheme 
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of an audacious young teacher met with some encouragement here 
and there, but on the whole, it had a chilly reception. Schneider found 
more cordiality toward his plan among executives in such firms as 
Westinghouse, the American Bridge Company, and the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, but he still had a long way to go before he could 
hope to establish a working arrangement, for educational purposes, 
between college and industry. 

Following his transfer, in 1903, to the University of Cincinnati 
and his appointment there two years later as Dean of the College of 
Engineering, Professor Schneider was at last in a position to revive 
his alternating scheme for training engineers. The University’s Presi- 
dent, Dr. Charles William Dabney, was favorable, and one by one 
the members of the teaching staff were persuaded to give the plan a 
trial. The next “selling” task was that of enlisting the co-operation 
of a sufficient number of firms to provide employment and experience 
for a trial class of students. In company with Mr. John M. Manley, 
Secretary of the Cincinnati Metal Trades Association, who was a 
staunch supporter of his plan, Dean Schneider visited one executive 
after another, explaining how each firm would benefit by adding 
ambitious young employees to its roster. Finally the requisite number 
of jobs was pledged, and the Dean was free to concentrate upon the 
remaining task of recruiting a group of students who were willing 
to undertake the novel plan of training that was offered. The twenty- 
seven young men who signed a contract with the University and the 
employing firms and who were admitted in September, 1906, are 
remembered as the first class of “co-ops.” 

Dean Schneider's list of specifications to be met in the training of 
engineers was practically the same as the earlier one cited above. It has 
already been noted that some of the qualifications were the result of 
increasing maturity and general education, while others depended 
upon native aptitude. With regard to the use made of practical, or 
“shop” experience, two points in particular were emphasized. One 
was the citing of examples from shop practice to illustrate applications 
of theory studied in textbooks. The other was the collecting of prob- 
lems which were drawn from direct observation in industry and 
which called for the use of technical theory in their solution. The 
students were to collect the problems and their professors were to 
work out the applications of technical theory. Thus, by utilizing the 
educational values in industrial machines and processes, Dean 
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Schneider was developing a special subject which he called “Co. 
ordination.” From the long-range point of view, he was preparing the 
way for industrial research. 

It was recognized from the start that the mere adoption of a 
co-operative system, with its alternation of theoretical and practical 
training, would mean little unless the teaching staff at the University 
was prepared to capitalize upon the industrial knowledge which was 
made available by the student’s practical experience. This called for 
a freshening of the instruction even in some subjects that were com- 
paratively abstract. Since the student was being trained, not as a 
technician but as a prospective engineer, his main purpose was to 
learn the meaning of industrial processes and the significance behind 
them. This was very different from learning skills in a trade school. 

In outlining the benefits which a qualified and diligent student 
might reasonably expect to gain from a well-conducted course on 
the co-operative plan, the members of Dean Schneider’s staff com- 
piled the following list of advantages: 


1. A natural method of arriving at a suitable type of work through: 
a. Contact with actual industry ; 
b. Practical tests of his own inclinations and adaptability ; 
c. Intelligent participation in the shaping of his own preliminary 
training. 
2. The opportunity of gaining a maximum of educational content from 
his industrial environment, and hence: 
a. A vitalizing of his theoretical studies through acquaintance with 
their practical applications ; 
b. A stimulus toward original investigation. 
3. An understanding of the human factor in industry, made possible by: 
a. Direct labor experience on equal terms with other employees; 
b. First-hand contact with problems of labor management. 
4. Acquisition of certain disciplinary values as a result of his shop ex- 
perience, including chiefly: 
a. The habit of industry ; 
b. A sense of responsibility ; 
c. A feeling of self-reliance. 
5. Acquisition of certain economic values, such as: 
a. An opportunity for partial, or even total self-support ; 
b. Enhanced earning capacity and bargaining power at graduation. 


Whether these advantages were always fully realized or not, the 
educational program that envisioned them was a constant challenge 
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both to students and faculty. At the same time it was a sailing chart 
for executives in the employing firms. When they were asked, on the 
basis of this outline, to provide a student with educational opportuni- 
ties as well as to give him a job, they realized that they were active 
artners in a training enterprise. Later, when they were requested at 
intervals to report on the progress of their student employees, they 
had a basis for estimating the success that had resulted from the 
joint effort of college and industry. 

The success of the plan, its extension to other branches of industry, 
other types of engineering, and other colleges—these facts are well 
known. With the proverbial wisdom of hindsight, we can see that 
those industrialists who gave the suggestion qualified approval 
builded better than they knew. Certainly the machine tool interests 
could not have been expected to foresee a time when more than forty 
per cent of their executives would be engineers trained under the 
co-operative plan. 

The co-operative plan was not put into practice anywhere until 
1906, when Dean Schneider introduced it at the University of Cincin- 
nati, but the idea seemed obvious and almost inevitable, once it was 
brought to people’s attention. It was admittedly a new departure in 
education, and yet it seemed to be something that should have been 
done long before. Perhaps this is the explanation for a certain 
perennial freshness or news interest in subsequent adoptions of the 
plan. Persons not familiar with its early history have often assumed 
that co-operative education began at a different time and place, and 
the interest aroused by secondary pioneering has sometimes obscured 
the original work of the founder. Full credit should be given for 
later contributions, which have been many and important. At the same 
time, all honor is due to the one man who could ethically have claimed 
a basic patent on the co-operative idea. Whatever impression may have 
been gained by the magazine reading public, the facts are well known 
in most educational circles. Among those who are best informed, 
Herman Schneider is given credit, not only for an epoch-making 
achievement but also for modesty in allowing his work to speak 
for itself. 











Whom the Shoe Fits... 
W. C. SMYSER 


IGHER education can no more claim to have reached a state of 

perfection than can most other human institutions. Its wisest 

and most devoted practitioners will be the first to acknowledge its 

faults, and they are not reticent about enumerating them. Indeed, one 

of the strongest indications of its essentially healthy state is the unend- 

ing process of self-examination and self-criticism that goes on upon 
every college campus and in every educational gathering. 

Be that as it may, some of the weaknesses of higher education have 
persisted because nobody is willing to speak candidly about them. 
This is particularly true of the blind spot which allows college faculties 
to become asylums for the unfit. In business and in industry the idle 
and the incompetent tend to be weeded out, or else relegated to minor 
jobs with low pay. In higher education, a man may be an uninspiring 
and pedestrian teacher; he may be flippant and shallow; he may be 
cynical and vicious; he may shirk responsibility and refuse to carry 
his share of the load; but if he can somehow hang on for a few years, 
by the simple device of attracting as little attention as possible, we 
make him a full professor and he is secure for life. He works twenty 
or thirty hours a week at the very most, not because this is all he 
is supposed to work, but because he cheats the college and society 
at large out of the creative or investigative work which it is tacitly 
assumed he will do, but which he is in sober fact incapable of doing. 
There may be colleges whose staffs include no such dead timber, but 
I have never known one. A little plain speaking is long overdue, yet 
we are so impressed with the sacredness of academic tenure that we 
continue to act as if everybody on the payroll were fully entitled to 
remain there. How long are the interests of the colleges and their 
students to be sacrificed to the welfare of a few who are lazy, or 
incompetent, or worse? 

There is a story, which is probably not entirely apocryphal, of a 
Governor of Oklahoma who was told that the standard teaching load 
in the state university was fifteen hours and observed that that was 
about right: fifteen hours a day were about what the state should be 
getting for its money. Nobody dared to set him right. When the 
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average layman learns that college teaching loads vary between ten 
and fifteen hours a week, he is apt to be incredulous, and a little 
envious, and more than a little indignant. His indignation will cool 
if you can make him see that time spent in the classroom is only a 
fraction of the labor actually performed, and that, of course, is no 
more than the sober truth. There are, in fact, three prime reasons why 
teaching loads are set at a fraction of the usual work week. 

The first of them has just been mentioned: that classroom hours 
are only a part, and indeed a very small part, of the actual work the 
teacher does. He has manifold other duties: preparation for classes, 
grading papers, personal conferences with students, supervision of 
laboratories, service on faculty committees and in administrative 
capacities, and so on. If he does these things conscientiously and well 
he is a busy man, and he gives more time to his job than most of 
his fellow citizens give to theirs. ‘“Teaching in America,” says Jacques 
Barzun, “is a twenty-four hour job, twelve months in the year: 
sabbatical leaves are provided so you can have your coronary throm- 
bosis off the campus.”’* 

The second reason for short teaching hours is the fact that teaching 
is exceedingly hard work, and levies a heavy toll upon one’s nervous 
resources. Nobody who has ever given his best to a class for an hour 
will dispute that. If teaching is worthy the name, it involves a shar- 
ing of knowledge and enthusiasm, a continuous outpouring which 
not uncommonly leaves the teacher, at the close of the period, as 
limp as a rag. But he must undergo this exhaustion in varying degrees 
day after day, with all too little time between to recharge his batteries. 
In addition, as every educator knows and few laymen realize, he must 
read quizzes and themes, sit in committees, hold conferences which 
are often classroom sessions in miniature and quite as exhausting, 
direct graduate studies, and keep abreast of developments in his own 
field and in the world at large. Nobody who knows much about the 
labor of teaching shares the belief that it is a leisurely life. 

The third reason for comparatively short classroom hours lies in 
the assumption that the teacher is commonly engaged in productive 
research or creative endeavor, and that he will from time to time give 
his findings or his creations to a waiting world. Such activities are im- 
portant, as being the indices of the professor’s fertility of mind. Be- 





* Jacques Barzun, Teacher in America, Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1945, p. 29. 
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sides, they advertise the institution; indeed they are about its only 
advertisement, apart from the football team. That is why so many 
institutions prize what they call productive scholarship more highly 
than they prize good teaching, which they ought to cherish above al] 
else, since it is in all truth their primary function. 

Perhaps my words are open to an interpretation which I would 
instantly disclaim: namely, that good teaching is inseparable from 
research. Not only would I disclaim such an assertion: I would almost 
go to the contrary extreme of saying that they are incompatible. No 
man can serve two masters, and only the rare genius can devote his 
energies to productive scholarship and still bring fresh and undimin- 
ished vigor into the classroom. 

This is not to say, of course, that the good teacher is to find distaste- 
ful the quiet and contemplation of his study. On the contrary, he will 
wither on the vine and come to rattle like a dried gourd if he does 
not keep in touch with the best writing and the clearest thinking of his 
time. What I am trying to say is something that has been better said 
by Jacques Barzun: that it is absurd to assume ‘‘that when a man 
writes a scholarly book that reaches a dozen specialists he adds im- 
measurably to the world’s knowledge; whereas if he imparts his 
thought and his reading to one hundred and fifty students every year, 
he is wasting his time and_leaving the world in darkness.’ 

For the vast majority of college professors life is fully as strenuous 
as I have suggested. It is unhappily true, however, that on every 
faculty there is an unsavory minority who draw their salaries under 
false pretenses. They make of the professorial life the sinecure which 
outsiders commonly judge it to be. True, they meet their classes more 
or less according to schedule. They give quizzes, and sometimes they 
even grade them. But their service to the institution and their students 
stops about there. They discourage extra-classroom contacts with stu- 
dents. They serve on no committees because they too patently lack 
the vigor and the alertness to make them of any value to committees; 
if anyone ever has the temerity to appoint them to a committee they 
know how to prevent the experiment from being repeated. As for any 
creative activity, they lack the energy or the ability for it, or they 
lack both. Often, of course, they are busily engaged in writing a 
book. It must be a monumental work indeed, for it is never finished. 

Let me hasten to add that I have no one individual in mind. Perhaps 


? Op. cit., p. 202. 
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no one individual would be guilty of all these shortcomings; if he 
were, we may be permitted to hope that he would not last long on 
a college faculty. But every one connected with college faculties can 
think of a good many people of whom at least some of these criti- 
cisms can justly be made. 

If their only offense were shirking their jobs and drawing salaries 
that they do not earn, schoolmen of this type would be no more vicious 
than the idlers and cheats that infest most other professions. Un- 
fortunately the harm they do does not end there; it is the student 
who is mainly the victim, and it is his interests which in the long 
run are sacrificed by the presence of the unfit on college faculties. 

I think that colleges everywhere are singularly vulnerable to the 
accusation that they do far too little to insure that the teaching they 

rovide is always good teaching. They exercise considerable care in 
selecting their staffs, as a rule. Not always, though: for I was once 
offered, by telegraph, a job I had not applied for, and the only ques- 
tion asked of me was whether I went to church regularly and abstained 
from tobacco. After that, any inquiry into my qualifications as a 
teacher was precluded because it would have run the telegram beyond 
ten words. 

Be that as it may, appointments to most staffs are taken seriously, 
and made with some care. But once a man is appointed, it seems to 
be taken for granted that he is a good teacher, and will give of his 
best. We know this is not invariably true, but we prefer to act as 
if it were. There is probably no enterprise anywhere which does so 
little as the average college to verify the competence of its employees. 
And, as I said a moment ago, the student is the chief sufferer. 

A good many years ago, an investigation was carried on at the 
University of Wisconsin to determine the causes of the large number 
of failures in three departments of that institution: English, Romance 
languages, and chemistry. After interviewing over 8000 students 
and making a detailed study of each individual case, the “‘troublemen’”’ 
appointed for the investigation arrived at the conclusion that there 
were five basic causes of failure, and to each they attributed about 
the same proportion of academic disasters. One of the five was poor 
teaching. 

So far as I know, no one else has attempted to ascertain the per- 
centage of failures attributable to poor teaching; and whether the 
20 per cent ascribed to that cause at the University of Wisconsin would 
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be found to be a representative figure elsewhere is a matter of con. 
jecture. The point is that if the number fell to one per cent it would stil] 
be too large. 

The Wisconsin investigation was fruitful in another way: it was 
at least partly responsible for a study of teaching efficiency which has 
been carried on for many years by Professor Frederic D. Cheydleur, 
of the Department of French. Prof. Cheydleur has devised objective 
means for evaluating the efficiency of teachers of first- and second-year 
French, and by means of such measurements has ranked the dozens of 
individuals who have served at Wisconsin in that capacity during the 
last twenty-five years. His conclusions are extremely interesting, and 
have been widely published.’ I have no intention of summarizing 
them here, but only of calling attention to them because they illus- 
trate the fact that it is entirely possible to find out who is doing the 
good teaching and who is doing the poor, after which the elimination 
of the latter sort should present no insuperable obstacles. 

Information on file in the office of any Registrar, or at least carried 
in the Registrar's memory, forms a valuable supplement to that which 
can be gathered by more objective means. Whose sections always fill 
up first, and can be counted on for a full quota of students, even when 
scheduled at unpopular hours? Whose sections never fill up at all 
until the other sections of a given course are closed? Who always 
starts the second semester with a remnant of the students with whom 
he started the first? Who yields to student pressure for changes of 
grades, for cuts from Saturday classes, for juggling the examination 
schedule? Who gives the same examinations year after year, and 
proctors them so carelessly that the honest students resent the unfair 
competition to which they are exposed? Who teaches a course in Mar- 
riage and the Family in such a way that the students call it ‘‘Prof. X’s 
course in Sex Life with Mrs. X”? Who teaches with his back to the 
class, while he mumbles to the chalk with which he writes illegible 
scrawls on the blackboard? Whose office is it that the girl students will 
only visit in pairs, because they are afraid of him? Student gossip is 
no more reliable than any other, but if the same tales persist through 
the years, somebody ought to find out what is causing all that smoke. 

Dr. Franz Schneider, of the Department of German at the Univer- 


* See, for example, his “Judging Teachers of Basic French Courses by Objective 
Means at the University of Wisconsin, 1919-1943,” Journal of Educational Research, 
Vol. 39, No. 3, November, 1945, pp. 161-192. 
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sity of California, has for years carried on almost single-handed a 
campaign for the general use of what he calls the student-faculty 
reaction sheet. This is a simple and extremely effective device whereby 
it is possible for any instructor to find out how his students react 
to his teaching, and what they consider his virtues and what his 
faults. The plan is bitterly assailed, on the ground that the student 
is not competent to judge. This is partly true, but the student can 
furnish the information on which more competent heads can base 
a judgment, and it is precisely that information which the student- 
faculty reaction sheet is designed to elicit. Like Prof. Cheydleur, Dr. 
Schneider has published his findings widely, and notably in his recent 
book, ‘More than an Academic Question.’’* 

Various forms have been devised for the reaction sheet, but in 
essence they are alike; the student, under the protection of strict 
anonymity, is asked a few searching questions about the instructor 
and perhaps the course, with the clear understanding that it is the 
instructor himself who is seeking the information, and that no student 
will be identified or in any way penalized for what he may say. 
In one of the best of the sheets, the student is asked to rate the in- 
structor and the course in each of twenty indicated qualities, and he 
makes a check-mark on a scale from one to ten to express his judg- 
ment. Other reaction sheets have been designed for specific types of 
courses, such as chemistry and foreign languages. Almost any of 
them, if properly used, will elicit valuable information. They should 
be used toward the end of a course, and only after the students 
have been told in advance what is coming, and when they can be 
given ample time to think about their answers. 

Opposition to this plan is vigorous and articulate. The grounds 
for the opposition are usually three: (1) The student is not a compe- 
tent judge; (2) This is an invitation to attacks from the spiteful, the 
vindictive, the disappointed; (3) Students should not be encouraged 
to think that they sit in judgment on their superiors. There is some 
merit to at least two of these objections; nevertheless I am inclined 
to think that for the most part they are merely a cloak to cover the 
fear of criticism. In answer to them, it should be said: (1) That, in 
the last analysis, the student is not being asked to judge: he is merely 


* Berkeley: The Pestalozzi Press, 1945. See also “Needed: a Dean of Instruction 
and Student-Faculty Reaction Sheet,” Journal of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, Vol. 21, No. 2, January, 1946, pp. 168-182. 
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supplying the data on which the teacher himself can base a judgment; 
(2) that the reactions of the disgruntled student can readily be recog- 
nized, and, in general, discounted, whereas if there are several such 
in any one section, that fact itself calls for further consideration. As 
for the third objection, it sounds about like the standard argument 
against grade-labelling in the business world: that it is harmful for 
business if the customer must be frankly told what he is getting for 
his money, and he must not be encouraged in the notion that he can 
dictate to his grocer or his dairyman. 

Most of us, once we get over our consternation at the thought of 
facing uninhibited criticism, will derive much profit from consulting 
our students about our qualities as teachers, whether their responses 
be all unfavorable, which is unlikely, or all commendatory, which 
is even more so, or somewhere in between. When I think of my 
early teaching days and imagine what I would have read in student- 
faculty reaction sheets at that time, I am covered with hot blushes, 
and I resist with difficulty the impulse to shut my study door and 
cower behind it until they subside. Nevertheless, painful as those 
comments would have been, I should have been a better teacher for 
them to the end of my days, and moreover, I should have arrived at 
a respectable competence much faster than I did. 

If the reaction sheets are to be reviewed by others than the in- 
structor concerned; if they are accessible to his superiors and he has 
to anticipate that they will play a part in determining his future 
status, then their use becomes a much more delicate matter. It calls 
for tact and judgment and tolerance of a very high order, but not so 
high, I venture to state, as to be unattainable. The instructor should 
be made to feel that no hasty conclusions will be drawn; that no 
criticism will be levelled at him until a great preponderance of evi- 
dence has justified it; that at least as much importance will be attached 
to the good qualities revealed as to the bad; and that he will be 
given full opportunity to answer every objection and correct every 
fault. If the results of such surveys are so used, then no instructor 
can honestly feel that he has been unfairly treated, even if in the long 
run he proves incapable of developing into an acceptable teacher 
and is advised to direct his energies elsewhere. 

Security of tenure is a closely guarded prerogative in the academic 
world, and rightly so. It is a compensation for the fact that academic 
salaries are relatively low. It protects the teacher against outside pres- 
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sures set up by bigotry, or politics, or spite, or envy. It helps to set 
him free for that contemplation and study without which he is only 
a pedant. But it is grossly abused when it becomes the refuge of the 
unfit and the shield of the idle. It is not a vested right, inherent in 
the title of professor, but a reward for satisfactory service, and it 
should be subject to forfeiture when it is no longer deserved. 

Are we not singularly naive in the way in which we introduce the 
new teacher to his craft? An electrician or a meat-cutter is never ex- 
pected or indeed allowed to work on his own until he has served an 
apprenticeship, more or less long and arduous. Not so the teacher: 
how often is he simply assigned to a beginning section and told to 
go ahead and teach it? Usually he is fairly well grounded in his own 
subject. In the course of his studies he will have encountered a few 
gifted teachers, and if he was in any wise single-minded about his 
own preparation he will have studied their skill and their methods, 
which he will now strive to copy and make his own. I suppose that 
is why we have no more out-and-out failures than we do. There may 
or may not be supervision over the teacher during his novitiate, and 
he may or may not have the benefit of tactful criticism and wise 
counsel. This varies according to the institution and according to the 
department, but at best it is hit-or-miss and at worst it is lacking alto- 
gether. There should be a conscious and organized effort on every 
campus to guide and help the new teacher until he shows that he 
has gone beyond the need of such help. 

At this point, I suspect, somebody will suggest that the answer 
to the problem lies in methods courses and practice teaching. That, 
to put it mildly, is by no means proved. The fatuous notion that 
a multiplicity of so-called ‘‘professional courses’’ will compensate for 
scanty preparation in the teacher’s own field has been translated into 
curricula in Schools of Education until they have come to be regarded 
as a sort of strange academic underworld. If that notion ever gets its 
strangling hands on higher education, I think we had better dissolve 
the colleges and start over again with a few thousand good teachers, 
each on one end of a log addressing a student at the other. 

If the beginning teacher is doing graduate work along with his 
teaching, which is frequently the case, the balance between the two 
should be carefully established and rigidly held. A colleague has 
told me that on his own campus, the Graduate Council recently 
nipped in the bud a proposal that a young scientist, in his first year of 
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teaching, carry fifteen hours of graduate courses and teach fifteen 
hours at the same time. The fact that the department in which the 
man is teaching and studying saw nothing wrong with the plan 
seemed to the Graduate Council to raise grave doubts as to the qual- 
ity of teaching they expect, or the quality of the graduate work they 
are giving, or both. When a new teacher most needs his time and his 
vigor to devote to the still unfamiliar task of teaching, he should 
certainly be protected from excessive demands made upon him by 
other interests. 

I hope you will forgive me for referring so often to Jacques Barzun. 
The truth is that I have just finished reading Teacher in America 
for the second time, and it is much in my mind. Barzun once refers 
therein to the dislike of plain speaking. “Most of the heartburnings 
in the academic world,” he says, “come from somebody’s yielding to 
the temptation to be nice at the wrong time.’’® 

So do most of the abuses. In the world outside the colleges it is 
very risky to suppose that you can perpetuate your faults and your 
shortcomings by virtue of their going unnoticed and unreproved. You 
can be fairly sure that somebody will notice and speak up. (Unless, 
of course, you are the boss’ nephew.) In the educational world 
your shortcomings are equally sure to be observed, but you are much 
less likely to be reproved for them. We seem to feel that misfeasance 
or non-feasance in office, on the part of a colleague, is no affair of 
ours. He has a vested right to get away with whatever he can. 

I wish we might restudy that conclusion, and re-word it. Re-worded, 
it would have to run like this: 

In higher education, there are no vested rights, save only the right 
of the student to the best that we can give him. 


* Op. cit., p. 201. 
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Education Abroad 


II. Recent References to Foreign 
Universities—a Bibliography 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


HIs collection is mostly a thin slice of recency. Three out of four 
Ter the items were first published after January 1, 1947; none 
earlier than 1938. There are six main subdivisions: (1) The Inter- 
national Picture, (2) The American Republics, (3) The British 
Commonwealth ‘and Empire, (4) Europe West of Russia, (5) The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and (6) The Near, Middle and 
Far East. 

The International Picture 

1. Europa Publications. The World of Learning. London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1947. Pp. 520. Introduction by Gilbert Murray. A direc- 
tory of libraries, museums, learned societies, and universities in 
53 countries. 

2. The Year Book of Education, 1948. London: Evans Brothers, Ltd., 
1948, Pp. 600. The postwar revival of the standard annual review 
of education in Europe, the U.S.S.R., the British Commonwealth, 
and the U.S.A. 


International Cultural Relations 

3. Blaisdell, Allen. ‘‘New Crisis in Cultural Relations.’’ News Bulletin 
of the Institute of International Education, XXIII (January, 
1948), 3-9. Urges revival of the spirit and machinery of co-opera- 
tion. 

4, Cherrington, Ben. “The Impact of International Relations on Higher 
Education” Journal of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, XXII (July 1947), 464-470. 

5. Kandel, I. L. Intellectual Co-operation: National and International. 
New York: Columbia University, 1944. Pp. 78. 

6. “Tenth International Conference on Public Education.’ Bulletin of 
the International Bureau of Education (Geneva), XXI (3rd Quar- 
ter 1947), 98-101. School supplies and physical education in sec- 
ondary schools. 

7. White, Helen C. “UNESCO—Its First Year of Operation.” News 
Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, XXIII (No- 


vember 1, 1947), 15-19. 
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8. Wilson, Howard E. “UNESCO and the Universities.” Harvard Edy. 
cational Review, XVII (Winter 1947), 45-56. 





Programs and Policies of the United States 
9. Black, Floyd H. ‘Cultural Exchanges Between Turkey and the United 
States.” Near East Colleges Quarterly, V1 (June 1947), 12-13, 

10. Cooperation in the Americas. Report of the Interdepartmental Com. 
mittee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, July 1946-June 
1947. Department of State Publication 2971. Washington: Gov. 
ernment Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 146. 

11. Duggan, Laurence. ‘‘Report on the Fulbright Act.” News Bulletin 
of the Institute of International Education, XXIII (November 1, 
1947), 4-7. 

12. Franck, Dorothea Seelye. “In the Minds of Men.” Near East Col- 
leges Quarterly, VI (October 1946), 3-6, 10; and (February 
1947), 6-10. The State Department’s program of cultural co- 
operation in the Near East, 1943-45. 

13. Kandel, I. L. United States Activities in International Cultural Re- 
lations. Washington: American Council on Education, 1945. 
Pp. 102. 

14. McMurry, R. M. “The Division of International Exchange of Per- 
sons in the Department of State.” News Bulletin of the Institute 
of International Education, XXI (May 1, 1946), 15-17. 

15. Pierson, Harry H. ‘Smith-Mundt Bill Passes Congess.” News Bul- 
letin of the Institute of International Education, XXII (February 
1, 1948), 3-7. 

16. Quattlebaum, Charles A. “Educational and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries.’” Washington: Bulletin No. 51, Legislative 
Reference Service, The Library of Congress, 1947. Pp. 82, mimeo. 

17. Shamblin, William A., and Cotner, Thomas E. “Student Exchanges 
under the Buenos Aires Convention.’ Higher Education, III 
(February 1, 1947), 6-9. 

18. Weinstein, Stanley D. “Cultural Exchanges between Greece and the 
United States.” Near East Colleges Quarterly, V1 (June 1947), 
14-15. 


Foreign Students in the United States 

10. Barrow, John G. “Evaluation of Foreign Academic Credentials.” 
Near East Colleges Quarterly, V1 (June 1947), 10-11. 

20. “Grants-in-Aid for Orientation of Foreign Students.” Higher 
Education, III (February 1, 1947), 10. 

21. Handbook of Fellowship, Scholarship, and Study Grant Oppor- 
tunities in the United States for Students from Devastated War 
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Areas. New York: Institute of International Education, 1947, 
Pp. 45. 

22, Hubbard, Ruth. ‘Development of U. S. Student Program with Ger- 
many and Austria.’” News Bulletin of the Institute of International 
Education XXIII (December 1, 1947), 19-23. 

23, “Inter-American Fellowships.” Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
LXXXII (February 1948), 115-116. 

24. Lindegren, Alina M. “Evaluation of Foreign Student Credentials by 
the U. S. Office of Education.” Higher Education, 11 (May 1, 
1947), 1-2, 12. 

25. Pierson, Harry H. “How Many Foreign Students Are There in the 
United States?” News Bulletin of the Institute of International 
Education, XXIII (December 1, 1947), 13-18. 

26. Report of the Conference of College and University Administrators 
and Foreign Student Advisers, April 29-May 1, 1946. New York: 
Institute of International Education, 1946, Pp. 172. 

27. Southwick, Arthur F, “Evaluating Credentials of Foreign Students.” 
Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
XXII (July 1947), 534-539. 


United States Students Abroad 

28. Barney, Laura. “If You Plan to Study in France.” News Bulletin of 
the Institute of International Education, XXIII (December 1947), 
32-36. 

29. Eells, Walter Crosby. “Education of United States Veterans in 
Foreign Countries.” Higher Education, WI (April 15, 1947), 1-4. 

30. “Fellowships for Graduate Study Abroad under Auspices of the 
Institute of International Education, 1948-49.” News Bulletin of 
the Institute of International Education, XXIII (January 1, 1948), 
17-19. 

31. “Summer Schools Abroad, 1948.” News Bulletin of the Institute 
of International Education, XXII (January 1, 1948), 20-30. 


The American Republics 


32. Allee, Ralph H. ‘The Americas Build an Institution.” Higher Edu- 
cation, 1V (February 15, 1948), 137-140, History and descrip- 
tion of the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
founded in 1942 at Turrialba, Costa Rica. 

33. Daniels, Marietta. “The Assembly of Librarians of the Americas.” 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, LXXXII (February 1948), 
80-85. 

34. Ebaugh, Cameron D. “Teacher Training in Latin America.’”” Higher 
Education, \V (October 15, 1947), 41-44. 
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35. Galarza, Ernesto F. ‘“The Latin American Universities in Step with 
History.”” Bulletin of the Pan American Union, LXXIII (De- 
cember 1939), 677-687. Also issued as Pamphlet, Education 
Series, No. 17. Pp. 15. Appends a list of 65 institutions in the 
twenty republics. 

36. Hilton, R. “Some Aspects of the Latin American Universities,” 
Books Abroad, XX (1946), 250-254. 

37. Lynch, Daniel F. “The Dental Schools of Latin America.” Proceed- 
ings of the American Association of Dental Schools, XX (1943), 
143-161. Separate treatment of each of the twenty republics, 

38. Pan American Union, “Latin American Universities: A Directory, 
1947."" Pp. 55, mimeo. Lists 88 institutions and their principal 
components. 

. Steinberg, S. S. ‘Engineering Education in Latin America.’ Journal 
of Engineering Education, XXXVII (December 1946), 297-309, 
Includes detailed descriptions of five selected institutions. The 
author recently visited 25 of the approximately 60 engineering 
schools. 

40. Stewart, Charles T. “School Organization in Latin America.” 

Higher Education, 1 (January 1, 1947), 3-5. 
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Mexico, Central America, and the Caribbean Countries 

41. Apstein, Theodore. ‘The Universities of Mexico.” Part I, pp. 214, 
Part II, pp. 215-336, Washington: Pan American Union, 1946, 
Pp. 336, mimeo. 

42. Apstein, Theodore; Carruthers, Ben F.; and Gut, Ellen. “The Uni- 
versities of Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, Panama.” Washington: Pan American Union, 1947. Pp, 186, 
mimeo. 

43. Bunn, Harriet, and Gut, Ellen. ‘The Universities of Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti.” Washington: Pan American Union, 
1946. Pp. 102, mimeo. 

44. Ebaugh, Cameron D. “Autonomous University of El Salvador.” 
Higher Education, I (April 15, 1946), 4-6. 

45. Ebaugh, Cameron D. “Education in El Salvador.” U. S. Office of 
Education Bulletin 1947, No. 3. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. Pp. 81. Pages 67-79 treat the university. 

46. Ebaugh, Cameron D. Education in Guatemala. U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1947, No. 7. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1947. Pp. 82. Pages 60-80 deal with higher education. 

47. Ebaugh, Cameron D. Education in Nicaragua. U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1947, No. 6. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1947. Pp. 56. 
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48, Ebaugh, Cameron D. “Universities of Mexico.’’ Higher Education, 
III (April 15, 1947), 7-8. 

49, Ebaugh, Cameron D. “University of San Carlos De Guatemala.” 
Higher Education, 11 (November 1, 1946), 1-5. 

50. Turosienski, Severin K. Education in Cuba. U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1943, No. 1. Washington Government Printing Office, 
1943. Pp. 90. Treats the University of Havana at pages 46-76. 


The South American Countries 

51. Apstein, Theodore, and Crevenna, Theo. R. “The Universities of 
Paraguay and Uruguay.’ Washington: Pan American Union, 1947. 
Pp. 68, mimeo. 

52. Ebaugh, Cameron D. Education in Chile. U. 8. Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1945, No, 10. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1945, Pp. 123. 

53. Ebaugh, Cameron D. Education in Ecuador. U. §, Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1947, No. 2. Pp. 92. Higher education at pages 73-79. 

54. Ebaugh, Cameron D, ‘Higher Education in Peru.” Higher Educa- 
tion, Ill (January 1, 1947), 5-8. 

55. Morgan, Katherine Lenore, ‘The Universities of Chile.” Washing- 
ton: Pan American Union, 1944, Pp. 157, mimeo. 

56. Morgan, Katherine Lenore. ‘The Universities of Colombia.’’ Wash- 
ington: Pan American Union, 1945. Pp. 180, mimeo. 

57. Munger, W. L. “Academic Freedom Under Perén.” Antioch Re- 
view, VII (June 1947), 275-290. 

58. Oropesa, Juan. “Contrasting Philosophies of Education, North and 
South.” Washington: Pan American Union, 1947, Pp. 11, mimeo. 

59. Sedgwick, R. “A Glance at Chilean Universities.’ Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union, LXXVII (September 1943), 481-487. 


The British Commonwealth and Empire 


60. Kandel, I. L. (ed.) Higher Education in the English-Speaking 
Countries. Educational Yearbook of the International . Institute, 
1943. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. 
Pp. 297. 

61. Yearbook of the Universities of the Empire, 1947. London: G. Bell 
and Sons, Ltd., 1947. Pp. 1098. Detailed information on the 
universities in Great Britain and all the dominions and colonies. 


Great Britain 

62. Brogan, D, W. “War and the British Universities.” Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XXX1 (May 1945), 224-229 

63. Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland. Forty-fifth Annual 
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Report (for the year 1945-46). Edinburgh: the Trust, 1947, Pp, 
64. 

64. Goldthorpe, John Harold. “British Universities and the Govern. 
ment.” American Association of University Professors Bulletin, 
XXXIII (Autumn 1947), 474-492. 

65. Lindsay, Kenneth. “The Changing Face of English Education.” News 
Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, XXIII (No- 
vember 1947), 8-14. By the present Member of Parliament for the 
Combined English Universities. 

66. Pritchard, Mervyn W. ‘Summer Schools at British Universities in 
1948.” News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, 
XXIII (February 1, 1948), 13-16. 

67. Roberts, S. C. British Universities. London: Collins, 1947, Pp. 48, 
illustrated. 

68. Schonell, F. J. “Development of Educational Research in Great 
Britain.” British Journal of Educational Psychology, XVI (No- 
vember 1947), 131-139. 

69. Simon, E. “Number of University Students.’’ Political Quarterly 
(London), XV (October 1944), 286-297. 

70. Simon, Sir Ernest. ““The Universities and the Government.” Univer. 
sities Quarterly, 1 (November 1946), 79-95. 

71. Skene, M. “Development of a Modern University.” Universities 
Quarterly, 11 (November 1947), 82-86, Sketch of the University 
of Bristol, England. 


Canada, New Zealand, South Africa 

(India appears with the Far East) 

72. Bennet, C. L. “What the Veteran Student Is Teaching the Univer- 
sities.” Dalhousie Review, XXVII (October 1947), 311-322. 

73. Brebner, John Bartlet. Scholarship for Canada: The Function of 
Graduate Studies. Ottawa: Canadian Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 1945. Pp. 90. 

74. Canada. Department of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Education Statistics Branch. Higher Education in 
Canada, 1942-1944. Ottawa: the Dominion Government, 1946. 
Pp. 80. 

75. Dean, Emily M. “Graduate Study in South Africa.” News Bulletin of 
the Institute of International Education, XXIII (February 1, 
1948), 19-20. 

76. Matthews, T. H. “Postwar Problems of Canadian Universities.” 
Educational Record, XXVI (January 1945), 46-54. 

77. National Conference of Canadian Universities. Twenty-Third Meet- 
ing, held at McGill University, May 22-24, 1947. Pp. 88. 
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78. New Zealand Council for Educational Research. Twelfth Annual 
Report, 1946-47. Wellington: the Council, 1947. Pp. 34. 

79. Robbins, John E. Institutions of Higher Education in Canada, A 
reprint from the same author's Educational Institutions in Canada. 
Ottawa: Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce, 1945. 
Pp. 24. Listing of all professional schools in Canada, with statis- 
tics. Directory of universities and university colleges, with sketch 
of each. 

80. Wallace, R. C. “Canadian Universities.” Universities Quarterly, Ul 
(November 1947), 48-55. 

81. Wallace, R. C. “Education in Canada.” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, CCLIII (September 
1947), 176-183. 


Europe West of Russia 


82. Hovde, Bryn J. “Observations on Higher Education in Europe.” 
News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, XXII 
(February 1, 1948), 8-12. 

83. Schweinburg, Eric F. Law Training in Continental Europe: Its 
Principles and Public Function. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1945. Pp. 129. Austria, France, Germany, and the Soviet 
Union. 


France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland 
§ 


84. Belen, Jacques Van Der. “How the Belgian Universities Fared Under 
the Germans.” News Bulletin of the Institute for International 
Education, XX1 (October 1, 1945), 17-18. 

85. Brock, I. W. “Caen, Rennes, Dijon, Grenoble.” French Review, X1X 
(December 1945), 103-108. 

86. Fueter, E. “Universities of French-Speaking Switzerland.” Social 
Studies, XXXVI (March 1945), 111-114. 

87. Kollewijn, R. D. “Dutch Universities Under Nazi Domination.” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
CCXLV (May 1946), 118-128. 

88. Kolthoff, I. M. “Possible Reorganization of Dutch University Edu- 
cation.” News Bulletin of the Institute for International Education, 
XXII (November 1, 1946), 9-11. 

89. Kraal, Johanna Felthoen. ‘The Royal Institute for the Indies and Its 
Ethnological Work.” Man (London), XLVII (March 1947), 
37-44, The Amsterdam institution described by an anthropologist. 

90. Layton, Elizabeth, ‘French Universities in 1947.” Universities Quar- 
terly, 1 (August 1947), 390-399, 
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91. Lousse, E. The University of Louvain During the Second World 
War. Bruges: Lesclee, de Brouwer et Cie., 1946. Pp. 94. English 
translation by Rev. Fr. Th. Chowley, O.F.M., Ph.D. 

92. Lourens, Marinus M. Education in the Netherlands. New York: the 
Netherlands Information Bureau, 1942. Pp. 48. Chapter IV, 
Higher Education, p. 27-36. 

93. Vonk, H. J. “University Problems in Holland After the War.” 
American Association of University Professors Bulletin, XXXI 
(Autumn 1947), 464-492. 


Italy, Germany, Sweden, Poland 
94. Cacciapuoti, Bernardo N. ‘Italian Universities During the War and 
Now.” News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, 
XXI (March 1, 1946), 8-9. 
95. Cumming, W. P. “What Is Happening in the German Universities,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, XLVI (April 1947), 167-181. 
96. “Education in Poland.” School Government Chronicle and Education 
Review (London), CXL (September 1947), 92-94. 
97. Neureiter, P. R. “Watch the German Universities.” Journal of 
Higher Education, XVII (April 1946), 171-179. 
98. Phillips, Burr W. ‘The Redirection of German Education.” Social 
Education, X1 (December 1947), 340-342. 
99. “Universities in Germany.’’ Times Educational Supplement (Lon- 
don), No. 1,665 (March 29, 1947), 136. 
100. Vestin, M. ‘Swedish Universities in Wartime.’’ American Scandi- 
navian Review, XXXI (June 1943), 148-153. 
101. Williamson, E. G. “Impressions of Student Personnel Work in 
German Universities and Implications for America.” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, VII, No. 3 (1947), 519-537. 
102. Zlotowski, I. ‘‘Poland in the World of Science.” Science, CVI 
(October 3, 1947), 308-309. 
103. Zook, George F. “Educational Missions to Japan and Germany.” 
International Conciliation CCCCXXVII (January 1947), 3-19, 
27-33. 
104. Zook, George F. “German Universities.” News Bulletin of the In- 
stitute of International Education, XXII (February 1, 1947), 4-7. 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

105. Bakeyev, M. “Cultural Progress in the Tatar Autonomous Region in 
Twenty-five Years.” Soviet Pedagogical Chronicle (Moscow), No. 
6 (June 1945), 1-4. 

106. Bernal, J. D. “Soviet Science in the New Five-Year Plan.” Anglo- 
Soviet Journal (London), VIII (Winter 1947), 5-11, 45-48. 
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107. Counts, George S. ‘Recent Tendencies in Soviet Education.’ Ameri- 
can Teacher, XXXII (November 1947), 16-19, Cond. in Educa- 
tion Digest, XIII (January 1948), 7-10. 

108. Duggan, Stephen. ‘Contrasting Educations: Russian and American.” 
News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, XXII 
(December 1, 1947), 4-10. 

109. “Education to Expand This Year.” U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin, 
VII (April 16, 1947), 12-13. 

110. Figurovsky, N. A. “Universities of the U.S.S.R.” U.S.S.R. Informa- 
tion Bulletin, V1 (May 28, 1947), 7-9. 

111. Fischer-Galati, S$. A. “The Soviet Regime and the Universities.” 
Harvard Educational Review, XV (May 1945), 192-198. 

112. Hazard, J. N. “Legal Education in the Soviet Union.” Wisconsin 
Law Review (July 1938), 562-579. 

113. “Higher Education in the Ukraine.” Higher Education, I (February 
1, 1947), 5. 

114, “Higher Schools of Lithuania.” U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin, Vl 
(August 20, 1947), 22-23. 

115. Isayev, Mikhail. “How Soviet Lawyers Are Qualified.” U.S.S.R. 
Information Bulletin, VUI1 (February 11, 1948), 90. 

116. Kochergin, I. G. ‘Most Honorable Profession.” U.S.S.R. Information 
Bulletin, VL (September 10, 1947), 18-20. Medical education in 
the Soviet Union. 

117. Kondakov, A. “Scientific Conference of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences.”” Soviet Pedagogical Chronicle (Moscow), No. 8 (Au- 
gust, 1945), 1-15. 

118. Mar, Evgeni, “Leading University City.” U.S.S.R. Information 
Bulletin, VI (September 24, 1947), 41-42. 

119. Medynski, E. “Schools and Education in the U.S.S.R.” American 
Sociological Review, 1X (June 1944), 287-95. 

120. Pick, F. W. “Tartu: the History of an Estonian University.” Ameri- 
can Slavic and East European Review, V (November 1946), 150- 
161. 

121. Podolsky, E. “Soviet Medical Research.’ Contemporary Review 
(London), CLXXI (June 1947), 357-361. 

122. Shore, Maurice J. Soviet Education: Its Psychology and Philosophy. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. 346. 

123. Simmons, Ernest J. (ed.) U.S.S.R.: A Concise Handbook. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1947. Pp. 494. Chapter XVII, Educa- 
tional System, by John Somerville, pp. 320-335. 

124. Vavilov, Sergei. ‘Science for Progress.” U.S.S.R. Information Bulle- 
tin, VII (September 24, 1947), 43-44. 

125, Veikshan, V. ‘“Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the Ural University.” 
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Soviet Pedagogical Chronicle (Moscow), No. 10 (October 1945), 
5-7. 

126. Vukhalo, S. M. “Higher Education in the Ukraine S.S.R.”” New Eyg 
in Home and School (London), XXVIII (May 1947), 113-115, 


The Near, Middle, and Far East 
, lhe Near East 


127. Adams, C. C. “Comparative Religion in the Azhar University.” 
Moslem World, XXXV (April 1945), 111-125. 

128. Bentwich, N. “University of El Azhar.” Contemporary Review (Lon- 
don), CLXVI (August 1944), 88-91. 

129. Close, Harold W. ‘Education in the Near East.”’ Near East Colleges 
Quarterly, V1 (February 1947), 3-4, 10. 

130. Deighton, H. S. “Higher Education in Egypt: Problems of Cairo 
University.” Times Educational Supplement (London), No. 1,656 
(January 25, 1947), 48. 

131. Kinany, G, “Trends of Education in Egypt.” Near East Colleges 
Quarterly, VI (June 1947), 3-5, 11. 

132. Perlmann, M. ‘“‘Higher Education in the Arab Countries.” Palestine 
Affairs, 11 (January 1947), 4-6. 

133. “Résumé of Reports from the Near East Colleges.” Near East Col- 
leges Quarterly, V1 (February 1947), 11-20. Summaries of the 
year 1946 from seven institutions. 

134. “Résumé of Research and Publication Developments in the Near 
East Colleges.” Near East Colleges Quarterly, V1 (June 1947), 
3-5, 11. 

135. Shwadran, Benjamin. “Higher Education in Palestine.’ Palestine 
Affairs, 11 (February 1947), 13-16. 


India, Persia (Iran) 


136. Bagal, Jogesh C. “Early Years of the Calcutta Medical College.” 
(11). The Modern Review (Calcutta), (October 1947), 291- 
297. 

137. Basu, Anath Nath. University Education in India, Past and Present. 
Calcutta: the Book Emporium, Ltd., 1944, Pp. 160. 

138. Dutt, Pavitra Kumar. “Indian Students Abroad.” Asiatic Review 
(London), XLIIi (October 1947), 327-331. 

139. Nanavutty, Piloo. “Women and Education in India.” Journal of the 
American Association of University Women, XLI (Fall 1947), 
20-22. 

140. Sadiq, H. E. Issa. ‘‘Persian Cultural Relations with the West.” 

Asiatic Review (London), XLIII (October 1947), 359-366. 
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China 


141. 


142. 


143. 


144, 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149, 


150. 


151. 


152. 


153, 


154, 


155. 





Arndt, C. O. and others, Education in China Today, Washington: 
U. S. Office of Education Leaflet No. 69, 1944. Pp. 12. 

Barrow, John G. “American Institutions of Higher Learning in 
China.” Higher Education, 1V (February 1, 1948), 121-124. De- 
scriptions of the institutions connected with the United Board 
for Christian Colleges in China (New York), and others. 

Borg, Dorothy. ‘Students in Kuomintang China.” Far Eastern Sur- 
vey, XVII (January 14, 1948), 4-7. 

Chang, Ching-tan, ‘Rehabilitation of China’s Higher Education Has 
Begun.” National Reconstruction Journal, VIII (July 1947), 35- 
42. 

Chen, Theodore Hsi-en. “Plight of the Chinese Professor.” School 
and Society, LXVI (November 1, 1947), 349-350. 

Cheng, Te-k’un. “A Museum with a Future.” China Tomorrow 
(London), I (June 1947), 213-217. The museum of West China 
Union University at Chengtu. 

Cressy, G. B. “Educational Problems in China.” American Associa- 
tion of University Professors Bulletin, XXX1 (March 1945), 
18-27. 

Forster, L. “Higher Education in China.’ Contemporary Review 
(London), CLXX (August 1946), 88-93. 

Goodrich, L, Carrington, “The Cultural Opportunity in China.” 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXVII (April-June 
1947), 75-80. 

Goodrich, L. Carrington. “Some of China’s Cultural Resources.” 
National Reconstruction Journal, VIII (July 1947), 51-61. 

Moyer, Raymond T., and collaborators. “Agricultural Education and 
Research: General Education.” National Reconstruction Journal, 
VIII (July 1947), 25-33. Recommendations of the China-U.S, 
Agricultural Mission, based on a survey of agricultural education 
and research. 

Peffer, Nathaniel. ‘‘China’s Education: Casualty of Peace.’ Far East- 
ern Survey, XVI (July 23, 1947), 157-160. Severely critical of the 
current management of higher education in China. 

Slater, Noel B. ‘The China Christian Universities Association: Third 
Annual Report, June 1947.”" Asiatic Review (London), XLIII 
(July 1947), 267-271. 

Tao, F. “Student Life in Wartime China.” Asia, XLIV (November 
1944), 493-496. 

Votaw, Maurice. ‘“China’s Universities in War and Peace.” Journal 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, XXII (July 

1947), 442-451. 
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The Philippine Republic; Indo-China; Japan 

156. Benjamin, Harold R. W. “Higher Education in Japan.” Higher 
Education III (September 2, 1946), 5-7. 

157. Kalaw, Maximo M. “Development of the Philippine Educational 
System.”” News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, 
XXI (November 1, 1945), 7-8. 

158. Smith, Warren D. “Another War Casualty.”’ Sctentific Monthly, LXV 
(July 1947), 23-26. The Philippine Bureau of Science. 

159. Stoddard, George D, “Education Mission to Japan: A Summary,” 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, XXXII (October 
1946), 347-354. 

160. Thompson, V. M., and Adloff, R. “Cultural Institutions of Indo. 
China Today.” Far Eastern Quarterly, V1 (August 1947), 414. 
419. 

See also Item No. 103. 


Many short news-notes regarding various foreign universities are 
omitted from the foregoing list. Such notes and comments appear fre- 
quently in the weekly Times Educational Supplement (London), and 
in some others of the periodicals named, as well as in the daily and 
weekly press of the principal countries. 
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Editorial Comment 


Multiple Applications 


T THE November meeting of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Collegiate Registrars a part of one session was given over to a 
discussion of the student who shops around and applies for admis- 
sion at several colleges in the hope of being admitted to at least one 
of them. 

It is quite common for him to apply at three or four institutions, 
and sometimes even as high as nine. This is especially true of the pro- 
fessional schools which can accept but a small per cent of those who 
apply. The application fee or evaluation fee does not seem to be 
much of a deterrent, the applicant apparently regarding it as merely 
a long-shot bet on a dark-horse entry to win, place or show. 

How serious such a practice can become was shown by the figures 
reported at the Seattle discussion. About forty higher institutions 
reported that from twelve per cent to twenty-five per cent of the 
accepted applicants did not show up for enrollment. From an eighth 
to a fourth of them were merely shopping around! 

No doubt this practice has grown up because of the present highly 
competitive conditions which these young people, many of them 
veterans, must face in trying to get into college. One cannot blame 
them for taking what they think is the best chance, especially when 
they have to wait a long time for the college to make up its mind. 

But it certainly complicates the job of the admissions offices and 
the registrars and whatever person sets up the class schedules and 
attempts to work out the institutional plans in advance. Hundreds, 
even thousands, of transcripts are evaluated in vain—to say nothing 
of the time and expense of preparing them. Admissions committees 
solemnly ponder over marginal cases, not knowing that from two to 
ten other admissions committees in other colleges are also pondering 
over the same applicant, and the whole administrative machinery gets 
bogged down in a mass of detail of which from a tenth to a fourth is 
unnecessary. 

In the end the young people pay the penalty in the decreased efh- 
ciency of admissions offices everywhere and the consequent delays 
and uncertainties in getting their college admission problems settled. 
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This situation affects colleges and universities in varying degrees, 
but it is bound to be, at least to some extent, a problem for all of 
them. 

What may be done about it? 

These suggestions have been received so far: 

1. When a transcript is issued, be sure that it shows on its face 
all the other institutions to which copies are being, or have 
been, sent. 

2. Inform applicants for multiple transcripts that this is being 
done and point out the probable disadvantage in too much 
shopping around when admissions offices know that it is being 
done. 

3. Possibly require a larger application fee, part of it returnable 
when the student completes his actual registration. 

4, Require, on application forms, the names of other colleges to 
which the applicant is currently applying. 

5. Urge students to apply early and to one college at a time. 

6. And, above all, let admissions officers, or admissions committees, 
make their decisions promptly and notify the applicant while 
there is still time for him to try somewhere else. 

Some of these measures, or other possibly better ones, should help 

to improve a condition which is now seriously interfering with the 


education of American youth at the college level. 
}. A. A. 


Better Professors 


HE HEAVY obligations facing American higher education at the 
[i time and in the years ahead will require not only a greater 
number, but also, a better qualified faculty personnel. The problems 
of expanding and improving college and university staffs are discussed 
in the fourth report of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, “Staffing Higher Education.” 

If the Commission’s recommendations on higher education are 
carried out, there will be four million persons in undergraduate 
colleges by 1960, with 600,000 more in graduate and professional 
schools. With these enrollments, the present staffs of colleges and 
universities should be doubled by 1952, and another 50,000 added 
by 1960. 

Difficulties with respect to teaching personnel revolve around two 
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problems: inadequate salaries 1d poor preparation. The two combine 
to create a situation in which those best qualified to teach are attracted 
to more lucrative work, while many colleges must secure the services 
of lower-caliber substitutes with insufficient training. 

The Commission points out that “The professor in 1947 taught 
more students, worked longer hours, shouldered graver responsi- 
bilities and received substantially less real income than he did in 
1940.” Or compared with other groups, “the average physician might 
have about the same experience at a slightly higher age with a net 
income at least twice that of a teacher. The average real estate salesman 
in a city of 50,000 would have 50 per cent more net income.” 

The report recommends improved working conditions, including 
salaries commensurate with those in other fields requiring similar 
preparation, definite promotion policies, annuity and insurance plans, 
better adjustment of the work load, provisions for special services 
to faculty members, and a guarantee of academic freedom. 

In emphasizing the need for better-trained college teachers, the 
Commission recommends that immediate steps be taken to give 
better preparation to larger numbers of prospective faculty members; 
to improve the present methods of recruitment, selection and place- 
ment of faculty personnel; and to develop and expand in-service 
educational programs. 

Once again, the President’s Commission on Higher Education has 
rendered a signal service to higher education by pointing out a 
damaging deficiency in higher education, and by proposing plans 
for expanding and improving the staffs of colleges and universities. 

A, Ht. 


Sign Your Transcript 


OME time ago the Subcommittee on Adequacy of Transcripts pub- 

lished An Adequate Transcript Guide for Registrars, which seems 
to have met with approval by the Association. Nevertheless most 
registrars and admissions officers continue to get transcripts deficient 
in one way or another. Sometimes the deficiencies are due to old- 
fashioned records which institutions have not been able to change, 
either because of financial difficulties or because of the persistence of 
tradition in academic conduct. Some of the Essential Items listed may 
not have met with general approval; still, the report of the subcom- 
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mittee has seemed to most of us a thoroughly reliable guide, and most 
of us apparently want to follow it. 

One of the Items, number 23, is ‘Signature of proper official.’ For 
some reason, quite a few registrars have ignored this recommendation, 
and have been sending out transcripts with various makeshifts in place 
of signatures. Perhaps because it is tiring to sign one’s name a good 
many times in succession, or perhaps for some other reason, tran- 
scripts are sent out with rubber-stamped signatures, not even initialed 
by a responsible subordinate. Others are sent out with a rubber- 
stamped signature pasted onto the transcript, and sealed along with 
the transcript. Still others show photostated signatures as an integral 
part of the photostated transcript. 

The argument in favor of these devices is, as far as I can gather, 
that a rubber-stamped signature over which the seal of the institu- 
tion is affixed, or a photostated signature similarly treated, can be 
accepted as valid because of the seal. Fortunately, since most people 
are honest, this is usually true. Yet we must not forget that it is not 
too hard to fake such a transcript. 

Without impugning any individual’s honesty, banks insist on 
signatures. Legal papers must be signed. A transcript is a legal paper, 
apt to be as valuable to a man as a bank account. It is not to impugn 
the honesty of any of our staffs that we should demand signatures, 
but rather to guarantee validity. 

We have student helpers, some of whom have husbands in college. 
To such helpers, our records are often easily accessible, as are our 
photographic machines. The college seal may be in the vault with 
the records, and the registrar’s rubber stamp in a desk drawer not 
hard to open. It is often possible for a student, or another employee, 
to get a record, have it photostated, stamp it, and put the seal of the 
college over the stamp. 

The registrar should be responsible for the issuing of all transcripts, 
and should make that responsibility clear. The signature will do it, 
as will the initialed signature written by a subordinate. But nothing 
else will guarantee that either the registrar or an authorized sub- 
ordinate has had anything to do with the transcript. An institution 
that accepts an unsigned transcript is lax, as would be a bank that 
would deposit to an account a rubber-stamped check. 

There is no end to a registrar’s job—that we know. It is not very 
good policy, however, to shirk unpleasant routine at the risk of 
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losing control over transcripts. We have all had experience, perhaps, 
of the endless annoyances that fraudulent transcripts can entail, and 
we all know, therefore, how much it is worth to take all possible 
recautions against fraud. A few authorized signatures a day will 
hardly be a high price to pay for security. 
S. ALN. 


Teacher Certification 


LSEWHERE in this issue Mr. S. L. McGraw expresses his views 

on requirements for teacher certification. His points seem to us 
well taken and his objections to current requirements are valid. But 
he omits mention of one source of irritation to all registrars. 

Some state departments of education consider themselves sufh- 
ciently literate to read and interpret a transcript of credit, and deter- 
mine therefrom whether the applicant is qualified for the certificate 
for which he is applying. A good many others, however, demand 
that the registrar who issues the transcript determine whether the 
student has met requirements for his license. A registrar in Ohio 
may be—and often is—asked to judge if one of his students complies 
with the certification laws in Michigan or Florida. This is a manifest 
absurdity, because the law should be interpreted by the state’s own 
agency, on the basis of information supplied by the institution where 
the prospective teacher was trained. 

At its meeting in Seattle last November the Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars passed a resolution calling on registrars 
everywhere to supply transcripts (including descriptive titles), and 
to leave to the state departments the duty of applying their own laws. 
The recommendation is sound, and if it is followed it will transfer 
the interpretation of the law to those who are paid to interpret it. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY suggests that each regional association, 
the country over, take up the question with the state departments in 
its own territory and endeavor to persuade those who have been side- 
stepping their duty to begin discharging it, instead. The result will 
not merely be a lightened load for registrars (who as a class are not 
overly solicitous about getting their loads lightened ), but will also be a 
more uniform interpretation of each state’s requirements by those who 
are supposed to have expert knowledge thereof. 








Book Reviews 
R. E. McW. 


Seymour E. Harris, How Shall We Pay For Education? New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. Pp. x + 214. 


It is refreshing to read a treatise on financing education written by a 
competent economist. In the past, few able students in the field of eco- 
nomics have been disposed to direct their efforts toward the important 
problems of educational finance. Harris believes that economists should 
pay more attention to the economics of education. In view of the current 
postwar interest in this subject, including that generated by the recent 
report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education, the author's 
suggestion is timely. The overall problem of education is basically eco- 
nomic in nature. It will be solved only if adequate funds from public and 
private sources are made available. The issues involved should command 
the interest of economists, among many others. 

The author of this small, but compact, volume has not been content 
merely to consider the best means of obtaining revenue for those educa- 
tional projects generally considered desirable. With a liberal use of 
statistical data, he makes his own rather searching survey of old and also 
of relatively new problems, some of which concern controversial philoso- 
phies of education. The perennial issue of inequality of educational oppor- 
tunities is discussed; the difficulties involved in recruiting and retaining 
trained teachers are explored; and questions are raised relating to the 
number and the type of young men and women who should receive the 
benefits of higher education. 

Local school revenue systems, dependent chiefly upon property taxes 
for the needed funds, are condemned. They are inflexible and unjust. 
Additional state aid will help, but in the final analysis the federal govern- 
ment must provide increasingly large amounts in the form of financial 
grants to states and to local school districts. It is interesting in this con- 
nection to note that the author uses his recommendations for additional 
federal aid in partial support of his thesis that the national government's 
spending policy is vitally important as a means of exercising control over 
the business cycle. 

Much useful statistical information relating to public and private higher 
education is presented which brings into prominence many issues of 
serious nature. The decline in endowment income is one critical matter 
because it makes necessary, on the part of private institutions, either (1) 
higher tuition charges which may keep many capable, but poor, students 
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away from the independent colleges and universities, or (2) the acquisition 
of greater endowments, now difficult to obtain because of high tax rates 
on incomes. The decline in endowment return in recent years has been 
due to the government’s low-interest rate policy. The author defends this 
policy, however, as a necessary part of a broad public spending program 
which, he argues, may be used effectively to help the economy as a whole, 
including institutions of higher learning. Federal aid to colleges and uni- 
versities is urged as a partial solution to their financial problems. But the 
author fails to propose a concrete plan for aid to private institutions which 
would provide needed financial relief without sacrifice of the independ- 
ence which have made those institutions’ contributions so outstanding in 
the past. 

This book, in spite of its brevity, is a fairly comprehensive treatment 
of pressing problems within the realm of education. It may be studied 
with profit by public and private school administrators and teachers. It 
is packed with statistics presented in appropriate tables. Perhaps the 
author, in his effort to cover approximately the whole field of American 
education, has been too ambitious. In the opinion of the reviewer, the 
problems in the fields of public and private education might have been 
separated for purposes of study. It is too much to attempt, in one small 
volume, to answer the question of how to pay for education ranging all 
the way from that provided by public elementary schools to the opposite 
extreme of professional training provided by privately endowed univer- 
sities. The reader may get lost on occasion. Moreover, he may not find the 
questions answered completely. The book is thought provoking and 
challenging, however, and deserves to be widely read by educators. 

C. Warp Macy 
Professor of Economics 
Coe College 


Boyd H. Bode, Douglas Southall Freeman, Arthur H. Compton, 
Henry P. Van Dusen, Robert M. Hutchins, Ordway Tead, Modern 
Education and Human Values. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1947. Pp. xi + 165. 


In addition to the eminence of its authors, this collection of six lectures 
on “the major social and moral issues which confront education today” 
presents a number of striking features. (The lectures were delivered 
under the auspices of the School of Education of the University of Pitts- 
burgh by its invitation, but through the beneficence of the Pitcairn-Crabbe 
Foundation. ) 

One of the striking features of the lectures is the extremely wide range 
in their quality, both intellectual and literary. Douglas Freeman’s con- 
tribution on “Human Values in the Social Sciences” is a preachment of 
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such literary beauty that it alone seems to me to make the whole lecture 
enterprise worth while. It also has its thought provoking qualities, as for 
example, when Mr. Freeman, who is not infrequently called the greatest 
American historian of this generation, remarks that the most firmly 
established truth in the social sciences is that “Righteousness exalteth a 
nation.” This observation seems the more remarkable in the light of the 
loving care with which Mr. Freeman has devoted himself to the history 
of the lost cause of the Confederacy and Robert E. Lee and his lieutenants, 

Delicacy forbids me to designate what would seem to me the other 
pole in the quality of the lectures. But it is very far away from Mr. Free. 
man. In between there is much enlightening material and some that, not 
pre-eminently possessed of that quality, is still inspiriting. This is true, 
for example, of Mr. Tead’s hardy wrestling with perhaps the toughest of 
all problems—arriving at a satisfactory basic educational philosophy for a 
democracy. He has been at it again since his lecture in this series was 
given and, to my mind, more successfully. His lecture in this series is 
also distinguished by the breadth of his conception of the assignment 
involved in discussing “Education for Self and Society.’’ 

The series as a whole also struck me as a notable one for the degree to 
which the participants operated outside of what might be considered their 
normal professional preserves. As I have indicated, Mr. Freeman, the his- 
torian, turned preacher and delivered a beautiful sermon along idealistic 
lines. On the other hand, the Reverend Mr. Van Duzen, addressing him- 
self to “Religion and Education,’’ firmly embraced the determinists at one 
juncture, remarking that “that which determines both individual and 
corporate outlooks far more than theory is always the actual character of 
the practical world of affairs which surrounds and moulds both . . . what 
we do determines what we believe.” Mr. Compton, renowned as a physicist, 
limited himself primarily to a summary of UNESCO's educational plans 
in speaking on the subject, ‘The World Educates for Peace.” Mr. Hutch- 
ins, not a physicist, offered a variety of generalizations about atomic power 
and its anticipated consequences, in giving an affirmative answer to his 
question, “Is the Educational System Obsolete?’ In addressing himself to 
“Reorientation in Education,” Mr. Bode, a professional in the field of 
pedagogy, operated in large measure as a political scientist and quite a 
good one, I thought. As I have indicated, Mr. Tead, though perhaps noted 
primarily for educational administration, gave himself a heavy workout 
as an educational philosopher. 

Whether such versatile performances reflected primarily a tour de force 
among group demonstrations of liberal education or a species of intel- 
lectual escapism, is not altogether clear to me. At any rate, such broad 
excursions help to extend the scope of the lectures to a degree which defies 
any brief summary. There is, however, one rather generally unifying ele- 
ment. It is the conviction that fragmentation and compartmentalization 
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of education has been much overdone and that integration and synthesiz- 
ing is the thing. With Mr. Hutchins’ observation that “the task of liberal 
education is integration,” most of the lecturers would, I am sure, agree. 

But they would promptly fall apart on what should be the basis of 
integration, or the unifying element. Mr. Hutchins, of course, is in there 
pitching for the Great Books. ‘What we need to make the shifting en- 
vironment intelligible is ideas, standards and principles . . . which 
transcend the particular problems of the day.”’ In somewhere near complete 
conflict, Mr. Bode sees in a democracy as “first of all, an extension of the 
community . . . oriented specifically with reference to life outside the 
school.” Mr. Tead expresses much the same point of view in deploring 
the tendency to talk about education as ‘‘something held separate and 
distinct from life as it pulsates about us.” 

As Mr. Van Duzen sees it, the Hutchins design is ‘‘one to superimpose 
upon the entire curriculum the strait jacket of a rehabilitated medieval 
synthesis.’” He sees synthesis coming but it “does not imply an uncritical 
return to the Middle Ages.’ Rather it is an all-embracing synthesis 
recognizing ‘‘the organic interrelatedness of the individual and society, 
of man and nature, of the world and God, of this life and Life Beyond” 
and having religion as its central and unifying element. 

Reconciled as I am to extremely slow progress in the field of education 
because of its self-stifling institutional structure, I take heart from the 
substantial agreement by these lecturers on the importance of educational 
integration. And I am not greatly depressed by the fact that there is far 
less agreement about what line to follow to get ahead successfully with it. 
I suspect that may emerge as the drive for integration goes forward. The 
range of disagreement does, however, suggest a fertile field of concen- 
tration for further lectures in the series reported in this volume which is 
to be a continuing enterprise. 

Of course, if Mr. Hutchins is right in one of hie ‘observations, what i is 
done along this line will make very little difference. ‘Now,’ he says, “‘it is 
one world or none at all.” We obviously do not have one world, and 
such unity is nowhere in near prospect. Could it conceivably be that Mr. 
Hutchins is wrong, and that “Modern Education and Human Values” 
will continue to be a matter of useful concern? I confess an ability to 
envisage such a possibility. 

DEXTER M. KEEZER 
Department of Economics 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


McGrath, Earl J. and nine others, Toward General Education, New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 224. 


General Education has been a term in academic news for some time, 
though not always with precise definition. This little book comes, there- 
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fore, as a timely discussion of the subject and a concrete proposal for 
action in several areas. 

The ten authors are, with one exception, from the University of Iowa, 
Their unifying aim is to examine the actual and the desired general equip. 
ment of young folk who come to our universities. The opening pages of 
the book have something of the diffuseness which one has come to expect 
in discussions of General Education, but there is a subsequent improve- 
ment. In general, the aim is to build student awareness of our general 
heritage, our social and communal values, and our measures of citizenship, 
More specifically, the book urges habits of effective communication and of 
reflection and reasoning, some knowledge of ethics and philosophy and 
beauty in art, and the foundations of physical and mental health. These 
aspirations the authors translate into recommendations in the fields of 
English, science, philosophy, art. 

The English section is treated vigorously, with an emphasis on com- 
munication, though without undue evangelism for General Semantics, 
Here the book argues that freshman English, as now taught, hardly de- 
serves college credit; and that perhaps 40 per cent to 69 per cent of entering 
students should take communications work without credit until they can 
meet college standards, It advocates less reliance on the “credit incubus,” 
and more attention to needful skills. 

The scientist author urges training in the method of science, through 
student participation in scientific exercises. Popular science courses he 
questions as either dogmatic or dramatic, and not sufficiently scientific. 
Social sciences and philosophy are urged as confronting students with 
traditional human problems, social and intellectual; and literature is seen 
as an aid to emotional maturity. While advocating studies in great master- 
pieces, the authors put strictures on the Great Books course as having 
elsewhere encouraged authoritarian dogmatism. Art, like science, is ap- 
proached from the standard of participation in creative activity, not as 
“armchair esthetics,” nor as academic histories of art, nor yet as uplift. 

In short, the reader will find small encouragement in this book for 
the loose “‘smattering’’ course often associated with General Education. 
The emphasis is not on that, but on a content relevant to the average 
student’s living, and so preferable to prematurely specialized courses. Nor 
is there encouragement for those who expect General Education to be 
cheaper, for the argument is for smaller, not larger, classes. The authors 
also advise against the “‘parade of faces” kind of course, in which students 
are confused by assorted and disunited personalities. 

There is not space here to summarize specific proposals in detail, nor 
to essay an elaborate critique. No mention is made of modern languages, 
nor is there any effort to solve the glaring question of why twelve years of 
schooling before college should yield such meagre fruitage. If we cannot 
hope for a solid base of a few minimum essentials in twelve years, how 
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can we expect a few general courses in college to remedy the lack? The 
truth is that for our future professional and cultured members of society, 
foundations of intelligent living should be laid long before eighteen or 
twenty; and it would be, or is, a tragic educational error to assume that 
serious work in languages, mathematics, or sciences must be postponed 
until that late age. 
There might be some debate, therefore, on the creeping extension of 

eneralized education from grade schools to high school, and from high 
school to college. Somewhere along the line the best talents among our 
youth will have to grapple with downright skills and understandings or 
confess themselves unable to scale the upper heights. The fact that sev- 
eral of these authors admit such inequalities in young folk is a hopeful sign 
in any discussion of General Education, and one reason why this little 
book deserves a thoughtful reading by those concerned with how our 
educational system can be improved to offer more to, and extract more 
from, our one best asset, youth. 

WILSON O, CLOUGH 

Professor of English 

University of Wyoming 


Cowling, Donald H., and Davidson, Carter, Colleges for Freedom: 
A Study of Purposes, Practices and Needs, New York, London: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1947. Pp. 180. 


Two thoughtful and experienced educators have presented, in this 
slender volume, an excellent picture of and prescription for the American 
college and its proper contribution to the good life. 

At the risk of over-simplifying the contents of the book, it may be said 
that it deals with the two main areas of thinking. The first is the functional 
role of the colleges in training students to be (in addition to being well 
educated in the academic sense) better men and women and better mem- 
bers of a democratic society. The second is college organization and 
operation. 

The first seven chapters and the last chapter deal principally with the 
first area. The chapter titles indicate the trend of the authors’ thinking: 
Freedom and the Individual, Colleges and Religion, Colleges and American 
Democracy, How the Individual Achieves Maturity, General Education 
and Liberal Education, Curricula as Means to Education, Extracurricular 
Education, Education and Government. 

In these chapters, the authors are discussing subjects about which much 
has been written recently. By comparison with some of these other 
writings, the present authors are to be complimented on the lucidity and 
directness of their presentation. Their thoughts are noble, carefully con- 
sidered, and important. Their views may perhaps be considered to be sum- 
marized in the last paragraph of the book, where they write: ‘Thinking 
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based on integrity and good will is our hope for the future—liberal 
education based on religion and made effective through democratic society, 
The freedoms we have cherished—intellectual and spiritual, political and 
economic—are an essentially unity, and the understanding of this unity 
and of its implications for ourselves and for the world is the concern of 
our American colleges—for freedom.” 

Professional readers probably will not classify most of the ideas in these 
chapters as being either new or startling. At the same time, however, they 
are presented with exceptional clarity and balance. Non-professional 
readers will get a good picture of these functional roles of the colleges, 

Chapters 8 through 13 treat college organization and operation, as their 
titles indicate: Teachers and Administrators, The College and the Uni- 
versity, Colleges Should Select Their Students, Students Become Alumni, 
How Much Money Does a College Need ?, Sources of Financial Support. 

Considering the comparative brevity of this part of the book, one 
notes that the authors have covered much ground, and have covered it with 
care and judgment. It is not to be expected, of course, that in these 
chapters of only 58 pages, the topics would be dealt with as compre- 
hensively as they are in several other, longer books—for example, Luella 
Cole’s The Background for College Teaching. Considering the shorter 
space given to these subjects in the present volume, the treatment is very 
good. 

In short, this is an excellent book. It will be interesting and valuable 
both to persons connected with colleges, and to the much larger group of 
thoughtful readers who are interested in higher education and its role in 
our democracy. 

PHILIP WERNETTE 
President 
University of New Mexico 


Kelley, Earl C., Education for What Is Real, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1947. Pp. xiv + 114. 

Mr. Kelley's title for his book, Education for What Is Real, stiraulates 
the reader to ask himself the question, what does Mr. Kelley believe is 
real? The understanding of Mr. Kelley's answer is essential if one is to 
evaluate his argument for the acceptance of his ideas about the improve- 
ment of education. 

The relationships of his earlier concepts of reality to certain ideas in 
the latter part of the book are difficult to understand. 

For example, on page 109 earth, sea, sky, and sun seem to have value 
in themselves according to the author, although earlier the value resided 
in the “minds” of men. The idea of the greatest good for the greatest 
number has value in the latter part of the book, but formerly one would 
judge it would be assigned value only by judging its effect upon the lives 
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of people. The suggestion in the latter part of the book is that the idea has 
value itself and that all should accept it as a value by which to direct 
practice. 

One is led to believe in the discussion concerning education at the end 
of the book that the value of change as a concept of reality is relatively 
unimportant in education in comparison with those things which we know 
have value or to which we assign value. There seems to be a definite utopia 
to be achieved if change occurs in the right direction and a suggestion 
that there will come a time when no change is needed, if one follows the 
suggestions for education that are given in the latter part of the book. 
This is hardly in accord with the earlier idea that constant change on the 
basis of experience is the value to look forward to rather than a time 
when change becomes valueless. 

In the first chapter, which relates the functioning realities of our pres- 
ent concrete world, there seems to be little or nothing of value. The reader 
may feel that the author has done that which he warns against on page 37; 
the distortion of evidence or the placing of it in parts to draw invalid con- 
clusions. Others who analyze and appraise the same world might write 
quite a different chapter. 

The first chapter is entitled, How Can These Things Be? When one 
reads the last four chapters about education he discovers this question is 
pertinent to these chapters also. How can these things be which the author 
suggests as desirable educational practices ? 

The second chapter, Some Common Assumptions of Education, is of 
real value to teachers and should be read many times by them. They 
should use the ten assumptions as criteria by which to judge the effective- 
ness of their practices. It would seem, however, that considerable assump- 
tion is present in several of the ten assumptions! 

Chapters three and four are an interesting report of the experiments 
of the Hanover Institute. The experiments are designed to prove an idea 
which long has been assumed in education to be true; perception takes 
place inside the person. The ideas presented in these chapters are appli- 
cable, in many ways, to educational practices at the present time. 

The author believes there is value in trial and error and that mistakes 
are valuable. Educators sometimes forget that mistakes are valuable only 
when they are not deadly. 

The author’s belief in the education value of mistakes and the fact that 
more is often learned by what we do wrong than by what we do right, would 
seriously be questioned by some educators. If one refers to the first chapter 
again, he lives rather a nauseating moment in recognition of price that is 
paid by others for the mistakes of those who Accepted the value of trial 
and error. 

When the reader makes his final analysis of the ideas in the book he may 
question the wisdom of replacing values, which bring consistency, spiritual 
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satisfaction, and improved human relationships to individuals, with the 
evolutionary value of constant change that apparently eliminates from 
human relationships an enduring direction and purpose. One may also 
feel that the value suggested by the author is only for those who are capable 
of deciding during an experience what is best to repeat in future experiences 
and what should be discarded. The value is good for those who can con- 
stantly seek a new way without harm to themselves or others and enjoy 
doing so. The value is not for the immature nor for the mature who are not 
capable of practicing it. The idea in practice is an opportunity for a better 
life for some, surely, but an opportunity to practice in human relationships 
that which all are not capable of practicing, is no opportunity at all. 

The book is a challenge to thinking men and women. It should be 
read, for it is readable and interesting. It gives to the serious minded, pause 
for thought. Read it and discover for yourself. 

DONALD DECKER 

Associate Professor of Science, Supervisory 
Teacher, College Secondary School 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 


Dumond, Dwight Lowell, America in Our Time, 1896-1946, 
New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1947, Pp. 715. 


This book is a revision of ROOSEVELT TO ROOSEVELT, which was 
published in 1937, and is a complete rewriting of the earlier edition, as 
well as an extension of the earlier work to cover the period of World 
War II and the problems of the Peace until 1947. Its organization is both 
topical and chronological, as any good text must of necessity be. 

And this is a good textbook, not only for the college student 
but also for general readers like college registrars. It assumes that the 
reader is a thinking individual who wants to know not only the great char- 
acteristics of America’s past but also the problems that must be solved if 
America is to remain great. The reader should have no illusions; if he 
has, this book will demolish them. This text was not written for those who 
like flag-waving and 100% Americanism. One finishes it with a knowl- 
edge of problems unsolved—of problems that have raised their heads 
insistently since the Civil War. Dr. Dumond in his first paragraph points 
out that in 1896 “the people of the United States were a nation, smugly 
satisfied with their achievements, glorying in their strength, and for the 
most part, tragically unaware of the unsolved problems created by the 
blundering of past generations.” (p.1). He then proceeds to lay before 
the reader the great problems of modern America. 

In doing the latter he has little consideration for sacred cows, or for 
party creeds. He is a liberal, and he criticizes both the Republican and 
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the Democrat. Of Republicanism under Harding and Coolidge he writes: 
“The party had no program for agriculture except the tariff; none for 
labor except the indirect benefits of industrial prosperity. It was interested 
in production, not in consumption. The consequence was a period of great 
corporate prosperity in which neither labor nor agriculture shared, which 
produced an increasingly unequal distribution of wealth, an orgy of in- 
flation and speculation, and a perfect network of trade cartels, holding 
companies, and industrial monopolies.” (p. 362). He points out that the 
four years of President Coolidge’s leadership between 1925 and 1929 were 
“a period of as complete governmental inaction as any in American history.” 
(348). But he is also hard on the Democrats. He tells how in 1944 
“Senator Harry S, Truman of Missouri was nominated by a combination of 
Southerners and northern city bosses—nominated because he was not sup- 
ported by anyone, nor opposed by anyone, came from a mid-western border 
state, and had a fine record in the Senate as the guardian of public funds 
against war graft and corruption.” (p.656). 

But he does pay tribute to greatness. He recognizes the work and leader- 
ship of Theodore Roosevelt, though much of T. R.’s reform program was 
a failure at the time. He sees—and we think clearly sees—the real signifi- 
cance of Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Delano Roosevelt. His estimate 
of F.D.R. ends on a note of prophecy, for which other historians must 
forgive him, though few Americans will disagree with him when he writes 
that “Roosevelt was recognized everywhere on earth as the greatest states- 
man of his time. His death brought a feeling of intense personal loss to 
hundreds of millions of people, far distant from our shores, who did not 
even speak our language, because he was to them the symbol of a great, 
humane, and generous America. He was a humanitarian, who went beyond 
the pressing duty of relief to fashion a reform program into an enduring 
part of our governmental structure. He was the Thomas Jefferson of the 
twentieth century, and his stature will grow through the years.” (p. 666). 

Those who disagree with Dr. Dumond’s judgments will likely find 
themselves numbered among the conservatives. How enduring the New 
Deal will become in our governmental structure will be disputed |, them, 
but the facts of world history and American history both tend to support 
Dr. Dumond’s position. Only future history can say. Meanwhile we have 
here an interpretation that is well-written, well-organized, and challeng- 
ing. 

If one wants an understanding of modern America, here is a book which 
will give it to him. 

J. DUNCAN BRITE 

Professor of History 

Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 
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Reports from Colleges and Universities 


Seniors in the School of Education of the University of Denver are 
required to take Link Trainer preparation and orientation flight instruc- 
tion. The purpose is to familiarize prospective teachers with aviation and 
its social, political and economic factors. The air-study program is open 
to faculty members. 


A complete program of non-credit adult education courses stressing the 
importance of international relations has been scheduled at Lehigh Uni- 


versity. 


A new institution, Long College for Women, has recently been organ- 
ized at Hanover College. Combining its funds with those of Hanover 
College amounting to approximately a million dollars, the arrangement 
makes possible an intimate alliance with an old and thriving institution. 
For Hanover College it makes possible an expanded program for women. 


The University of Minnesota has issued a 53-page “Student Veteran 
Handbook, 1947-48.”” The veteran is given precise and clear information 
on the mechanics of registration and textbook procurement, the details 
of veterans’ benefits, the university's policy on ex-GI students, the uni- 
versity’s personnel services, and other pertinent matters. 


An experimental workshop designed to analyze the influence of the 
comics and explore their educational possibilities is being offered at New 
York University, School of Education. 


A Statistical Laboratory has been established at Ohio State University. 
Its functions are to assist in planning research experiments, and to perform 
computations for a complete statistical analysis and interpretation of re- 
search data. Without charge, the services of the laboratory are available 
to all University personnel engaged in research work. 


Purdue University has developed several measuring devices for uni- 
versity teachers and administrators. The Purdue Rating Scale for Instruc- 
tors provides ten important characteristics on which students can rate 
their instructor. It requires about ten minutes of classroom time. Norms 
are available on 25,176 ratings of 420 instructors in 903 classes. 
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The Purdue Rating Scale for Administrators, consists of 36 character- 
istics upon which an administrator’s subordinates rate him. The scale re- 
quires about 15 minutes of each subordinate’s time. Norms are available 
on 823 ratings of 54 administrators (such as deans, department heads, 


and college presidents). 


The University of Wisconsin admitted 72 non-high school graduates 
during 1945-47 on the basis of a recommendation of a special admissions 
counselor who had available the percentile rank on the General Educa- 
tional Development Tests, High School Level, and the American Council 
Psychological Examination for College Freshmen. An average percentile 
of 55, with a minimum of 35 on any one test, was established arbitrarily 
as the standard. In certain cases, this standard was waived, if the results 
of the interview warranted. Admission for each person was approved by 
the dean of the college in which he enrolled. 

A comparison of the grade-point averages at the end of the first semester 
of university work and various measures of ability of this group seemed to 
warrant the following conclusions and generalizations: 

1. There is no apparent relationship between the number of high-school 
units completed and university success. 

2. Of the measures used, the best in terms of predicting university 
success seem to be the “Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression,” 
GED Test I; the composite of the five GED tests; and the American 
Council Psychological Examination for College Freshmen. 

3. The American Council Psychological Examination appears to be 
useful as a predictive measure of the degree of university success only at 
the upper and lower percentile levels, i.e., above 70 and below 30. 


The year 1948 marks the 200th anniversary of the founding of Prince- 
ton College and the 100th anniversary of Hahnemann Medical College, 
Geneva College, College of Notre Dame (Md.), Chowan College, Ander- 
son College, Southwestern University, University of Mississippi, Central 
Theological Seminary, Eureka College, University of Wisconsin, Grinnell 
College and St. Mary’s College (Kansas). 


For the second year, a summer session to promote cultural relations 
between Norway and the United States, will be offered at the University 
of Oslo. 


Summer courses will be offered at seven British institutions of higher 
learning including Oxford and the Universities of Leeds and Birmingham. 
Places for 600 American graduate students and teachers have been re- 
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served and will be allotted under the auspices of the Institute of Inter. 
national Education. 


° 


Reports from Associations, Organizations and Government Departments 


The United States Supreme Court has ruled that equal educational 
facilities must be made available to Negroes as promptly as they are to 
white students, in a case carried to the Supreme Court by a colored stu- 
dent who sought admission to the University of Oklahoma Law School. 

The Oklahoma State Supreme Court then ruled that a separate law school 
must be set up in Oklahoma for the student. 


The Governors of the Southern States are making plans to establish 
regional all-Negro colleges, to be supported by all the Southern States, 
These institutions would offer degrees in medicine, dentistry, law, jour- 
nalism, and the other professions. The plan proposed is to continue racial 
segregation in state-supported white schools, without violating the Supreme 
Court mandate that States must give’ equal educational opportunities to 
white and Negroes. 


At its recent meeting the Association of American Colleges voted, 261 
to 40, to recommend and work for the repeal of existing state legislation 
that restricts the rights of any institution of higher learning in the ad- 
mission of qualified persons with regard to race, color, or creed. 

The association’s Committee on Minority Groups recommended, and 
the association almost unanimously approved, appointment of a national 
commission under its auspices “to which instances of discriminatory 
policies can be referred,”’ with authority “to investigate and establish the 
facts as accurately as possible,” and to report annually to the association, 


The fourth report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
predicted a college enrollment of four million students by 1960. It recom- 
mended a drastic revision of the university and graduate school teacher 
training programs and urged the adoption of higher professional standards 
for teachers. The report warned that the acute shortage of faculty mem- 
bers would grow worse. 


The testing offices of the College Entrance Examination Board, the 
Graduate Record Office of the Carnegie Foundation, and the American 
Council on Education (including the Co-operative Test Service and the 
ACE Psychological Examination) have been merged to form a new non- 
profit organization, the Educational Testing Service (ETS). Each of the 
parent organizations has assigned to the ETS the greater part of its current 
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assets; in addition, the Carnegie Corporation of New York has made to 
the ETS a grant of $750,000. 

The formation of the ETS leaves unaffected the non-testing activities 
of the parent organizations. The ETS aims first of all to co-ordinate, 
strengthen, and improve the testing services of its three constituent groups. 
In addition, emphasis will be placed on advisory services to schools and 
colleges, for the most effective use of test resources and results. Inquiries 
may be addressed to the Educational Testing Service, Box 592, Princeton, 


New Jersey. 


The President’s Commission on Higher Education has made a significant 
contribution to education, and its reports will have far-reaching effects. 
The six volumes containing the report can be obtained from the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. The price of the volumes 
is 40¢ and 30¢ each. 


The Office of Education has announced that the 1947-48 Educational 
Directory, Part 3, Higher Education, will contain new types of informa- 
tion in addition to material included in previous issues, Librarians will be 
included among the administrative officers, as will all principal administra- 
tive officers of junior colleges and normal schools. Negro institutions will 
not be classified separately. A code number will show the approximate 
student enrollment for 1946-47. 

Continued will be listings of the name of an institution, the location, 
the type of accreditation, the legal control, whether the student body is 
coeducational or limited to one sex only, the predominant race of students 
attending, and the names of the principal administrative officers. 


The January 1948 issue of the Junior College Journal includes a junior 
college directory including all junior colleges, and giving such informa- 
tion as administrative head, accreditation, type, control, year organized, 
enrollment and faculty size. A summary by states is also included. 


A three-day Institute for educators, the first to be given with the official 
sponsorship of the United Nations, was held at Lake Success and at New 
York Univerity in February. 

The purpose of the United Nations Institute was to acquaint a group 
of educational leaders with the work of the United Nations and related 
agencies; to give them the opportunity to observe international activities 
at the United Nations Headquarters; to meet and talk with international 
leaders; and to exchange professional experiences in developing an under- 
standing of the need for international co-operation by means of courses, 
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institutes, workshops, and community-wide celebrations of United Nations 
week. 


The proceeds from the book “Speaking Frankly’’ by James F. Byrnes, 
will provide four-year college scholarships for orphaned students in South 
Carolina. If the proceeds are large enough, the scholarships may be opened 
to students in other states. 


The Carnegie Corporation has awarded $100,000 to four universities 
to facilitate the study of public administration. Sharing the grants will be 
Harvard, Syracuse, Princeton, and Cornell. 


A total budget of eight million dollars was agreed on for 1948 at the 
general conference of UNESCO. This is a small increase over the 1947 
budget. 


Over ten thousand New York City teachers, representing about one- 
third of the staff, are taking in-service training courses under the auspices 
of the Board of Education of New York City. 


The National Education Association is mapping an extensive non-profit 
program of tours for teachers. These include tours to Mexico, Cuba, New 
England, Canada, and the West Indies, and to points of cultural interest 
in the United States. 


A new device, the wire recorder, will become an indispensable piece of 
equipment for schools and colleges. It is simple to operate, is flexible and 
has high fidelity. It can be used to record lectures, round-table discussions 
and proceedings of meetings and conventions. Some 40 different companies 
now manufacture wire recorders at a cost ranging from $60 to $450. 
For details contact the Wire Recorder Development Corporation, 135 
S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


News Concerning Registrars and Admission Officers 


Lloyd W. Chapin, Registrar, Georgia School of Technology, is Presi- 
dent of the Southern Association of College and University Registrars and 
Secretary, Commission on Higher Education, Southern Association of Col- 


leges and Secondary Schools. 


J. Harvey Croy has been appointed Assistant Registrar and Examiner at 
the State University of Iowa. 


William Harley Barber, formerly Registrar of Ripon College, received 
the Oersted Medal of the American Association of Physics Teachers for 
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1947. The medal is awarded annually ‘‘to an individual doing outstanding 
work in the teaching of physics.” 


H. W. Holter, for twenty-three years Registrar of Bucknell University, 
_ has returned from a year’s leave of absence taken because of his health. 
He has not resumed his duties as Registrar, but is now Director of Buck- 
nell's Visual Aids Library. George R. Faint is Acting Registrar and Acting 
Director of Admissions. 








- 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERsiITY will welcome suggestions as to college 
towers to be included in its current series of frontispieces. If there 
is a tower On your campus which you think is entitled to a place in 
this series, please drop the Editor a note about it or ask your Public 
Relations department to send him a glossy print. 








Louis Rajera, formerly Registrar, the National Bible Institute, New 
York, has been succeeded by Thomas G. Lawrence. 


| Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, warns Registrars to watch 
| for a fraudulent transcript bearing the name of John James Mc- 
| Elwee, Jr., of St. Louis. According to Registrar Gordon, of West- 
minster, the transcript bears a forged signature, and shows a total 
| of 104 hours of credit for a student who actually earned only 5. 

















Regional Associations 


VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Virginia Association of Collegiate 
Registrars was held in Richmond on November 20, 1947, with President 
W. M. Drake, Registrar of Washington and Lee University, presiding. 
There were thirty-one representatives from twenty-three institutions pres. 
ent. 

The program was built around the current problems of the group and 
was largely planned in response to suggestions made by the individual 
members, With one exception the speakers were member registrars. 

Miss Clarice Slusher of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute gave a report 
on the Denver meeting of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars. Six Virginia registrars attended the national meeting. 

Miss Helen Monsell of the University of Virginia led a discussion on 
Behind the Scenes in the Registrar's Office Between Final Examinations 
and Commencement. Miss Monsell’s presentation was based on her analysis 
of a questionnaire answered by thirty-two Virginia registrars. 

The principal speaker of the meeting was Mr. James H. Newman, Dean 
of Students of the University of Virginia. As a dean looking in on the 
work of the registrar, Mr. Newman pointed out that “the registrar's 
office is something of a pivot for the educational administration of the 
whole institution. The registrar sits at the very center of the institution’s 
administrative life.” He reminded the group that the office of the registrar 
is the repository for the most valuable data kept by the college and is the 
one through which an institution should learn to know itself. 

The afternoon session was opened with A Study of the Transcript 
Blanks of Member Colleges by Miss Annie C. Whiteside of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College. Miss Whiteside prepared and distributed a 
chart by means of which she compared the transcript form of each Vir- 
ginia institution with the essential items for transcripts as set forth in An 
Adequate Transcript Guide for Registrars. Miss Elizabeth R. Stearns, As- 
sistant Registrar of Randolph-Macon College for Men, led a discussion of 
Pre-registration Practices in Virginia Colleges. The last part of the program 
was devoted to a brief question box period in which a large number of 
the members participated actively. 

In the business session the following officers were elected to serve in 
1948: 

President, Miss Mary C. Fugate, Averett College, Danville. 

Vice-President, Mr. Julius F. Prufer, Roanoke College, Salem. 

Secretary, Miss Helen Frank, Madison College, Harrisonburg. 

Mary C, FuGATE, 
Secretary 
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ASSOCIATION OF KENTUCKY REGISTRARS 


The Association of Kentucky Registrars held its annual meeting on 
January 22 at the Student Union Building at the University of Kentucky 
with the President, Mr. M. E. Mattox, Eastern State Teachers College, pre- 
siding. The general theme of the meeting was Problems of the Registrar. 

The afternoon program consisted of a talk on “College Students Who 
Have Satisfied, Partially or Wholly, Conditions for Admission to College 
on the Results of GED Tests,” by Mr. E. H. Canon, Registrar, Western 
State Teachers College. Dean James H. Hewlett of Centre College led a 
discussion on Problems of the Registrar. Questions were asked and an- 
swered by various members. 

At the business session Mr. Phillip I. Peters of Union College gave the 
following report for the nominating committee: Mr. R. E. Hill, University 
of Louisville, President; Mr. Fred Whitehead, Kentucky Wesleyan, Vice- 
President ; Miss Pearl Anderson, Transylvania College, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Dinner was served at 6:30 at which time President John W. Taylor of 
the University of Louisville discussed the world situation and Germany's 

art in it. He showed a March of Time prepared for forums on the Rise 
and Fall of Nazi Germany. 
PEARL ANDERSON, 
Secretary 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The Wisconsin Association of Collegiate Registrars held its annual 
meeting at the Memorial Union Building of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, on December 12, 1947. The meeting was opened by Mr. John T. 
Kendrigan, Registrar of Northland College, Ashland, about ten-thirty 
o'clock in the absence of the President, Dr. Arthur S. Lyness, who was de- 
tained by an automobile accident. 

After the roll call the following papers were presented: ‘What Is the 
Real Réle of the Registrar,’’ by Dr. Milton Longhorn, Registrar, State 
Teachers College, Platteville; ““Echoes from the Denver Convention,” by 
the Reverend F, F. Dupont, O. Praem., Registrar, St. Norbert’s College, 
West De Pere. Discussion followed each paper. 

Luncheon was held in the Old Madison room at eleven-forty-five. Dr. 
Lyness, who was able to reach the city by this time, presided. 

The afternoon meeting was called to order by Dr. Arthur Lyness, State 
Teachers College, Stevens Point. A paper was read, “A Registrar's Tech- 
niques—Attendance, Registration, Final Examinations, etc.” by Miss 
Dorothy Draheim, Registrar, Lawrence College, Appleton, and a “Ques- 
tion Box’’ by Dr. Lyness. More than twenty good questions were sent in 
by members of the association and were discussed by the group. 

During the business session there was held election of officers for the 
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following year. Dr. George Vander Beke, Registrar, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, was elected President and Sister Mary Joan, O.P., Registrar, 
Edgewood College, Madison, was elected Secretary of the Association, 
The meeting was adjourned about three-fifteen o'clock. 
SISTER M. JOAN, O.P,, 
Secretary 
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Directory of Regional Associations 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, J. F. Glazner, Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jacksonville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Wilson, University of Alabama, University 
ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, Laney J. Roberts, College of the Ozarks, Clarksville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Matyse Gantt, Arkansas A. and M. College, Magnolia 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, George R. Moon, University of Illinois Professional Schools, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Catherine Grant, George Williams College, Chicago 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, H. R. Dorricott, Western State College, Gunnison, Colo. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Katherine Malone, University of Colorado, Boulder 
ILLINIOS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. A. Humphreys, Wilson Junior College, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Katherine George, Northwestern University, Evanston 
ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Secretary-Treasurer, G. R. McCoy, Evansville College, Evansville 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. V. Massey, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 
Secretary, Virginia Jennings, Ottawa University, Ottawa 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, R. E. Hill, University of Louisville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Pearl Anderson, Transylvania College, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Carmel V. Discon, Loyola University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Dean W. A. Rush, Adrian College, Adrian 
Secretary, Cora Van Kuikan, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Maurice J. Murphy, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, G. J. Everett, Holmes Junior College, Goodman 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, R. C. Colson, Lindenwood College 
Secretary, Ethel D. Pickett, Junior College of Kansas City 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS 
President, E. H. Hayward, Peru State Teachers College, Peru 
Secretary-Treasurer, Alice Smith, University of Omaha 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Mrs. Vera‘ Tart Marsh, Meredith College, Raleigh 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hubert C. Dixon, Gardner-Webb College, Boiling Springs 
ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Edward T. Downer, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Secretary-Treasurer, P. P. Buchanan, Youngstown College, Youngstown 
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OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. E. Solomon, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 
Secretary-Treasurer, Virginia Embree, Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 

PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, M. J. Brickley, Sacramento College, Sacramento, California 
Secretary, Grace Donnan, Marin Junior College, Kentfield, California 

SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, John G. Kelly, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
Secretary, James C. Abrams, Newberry College, Newberry 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Lloyd W. Chapin, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta 
Secretary-Treasurer, Maple Moores, University of Kentucky, Lexington 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, William H. Vaughan, George Peabody College, Nashville 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. Ridley Stroop, David Lipscomb College, Nashville 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, T. J. Treadaway, St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 
Secretary-Treasurer, Celeste Kitchen, Lamar College, Beaumont 

UPPER MIDWEST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 
Secretary-Treasurer, Sister Mary, College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Orin Anderson, Snow College, Ephraim 
Secretary, Jeanne M. Home, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Mary C. Fugate, Averett College, Danville 
Secretary, Helen Frank, Madison College, Harrisonburg 

WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Everett Long, West Virginia University, Morgantown 
Secretary, Jesse J. Pugh, West Liberty State College, West Liberty — 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, George Vander Beke, Marquette University, Milwaukee 
Secretary, Sister Mary Joan, O.P., Edgewood College, Madison 
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Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking em- 
ployment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering announcements. The Association assumes no obligation as to qualifica- 
tions of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. 


PosiTION WANTED: As College Recorder, Secretary, Publisher, or Foreign Student Adviser. 
Experience: past four years, secretary to Secretary of College, work including advising foreign 
students: eight years previous, junior high school English teacher. Woman, age 32, AB. 
degree, Phi Beta Kappa, graduate study in English. Address FLB, care Editor. (4) 


Position WANTED: Man with 17 years experience as principal of large senior high school 
and 5 years principal of small high school desires position as Director of Admissions and 
Registrar. Also ee for Director of Placement Bureau. B. S. (Kansas State), M. A. 
(University of Chicago), Special graduate study (Harvard University). Superior credentials. 
Methodist. Address D.W.M., care Editor. (3) 


Position WANTED: As assistant registrar; B.A., graduate work; eighteen years’ secondary 
school experience, last ten as principal of private school; trained and experienced in journalism 
and newspaper pans and also in guidance work; single, 42, no dependents; willing to travel. 
Write T, care Editor. (3) 


PosIT1ION WANTED: As registrar or assistant, by lady with 17 years’ experience in college 
administrative offices, including 15 years’ registrars offices; in addition, 4 years’ Government 
service in Government records (Archivist). Business school graduate; B.S. (Peabody College), 
aon soe — M.A. (Univ. of Kentucky), registrar's field and psychology. Address F.T.M., 
care Editor (3) 


PosITION WANTED: Young man with several years of Deine and College Teaching 
experience desires Registrar's position in South or Southwest. M.A. and Litt. D. degrees. Busi- 
ness gr am Major. Now employed as Registrar, but prefers change. Address T.I.M., 
care Editor. (1) 


POsITION WANTED: Man, 43, Ed.D. Harvard, as registrar, director of admissions, assistant 
dean; 18 years experience, 8 in well-known universities; teaching, counseling, secretarial, 
public relations. Address DK, care Editor. (1) 


PosITION WANTED: Man, well qualified, nine years college registrar; Commanding Officer 
Navy V-12 Unit; two years present position as staff officer, Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education, Central Office, Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C., desires return to 
registrar's position.’ Address RB, care Editor. (1) 


PostTions WANTED. Registrar (male) with entire staff of four experienced Administrative 
Assistants trained in advising, newspaper publicity, and Public Relations work. Will accept 
positions in College or University. Prefer southern location. Address JB, care. Editor. (1) 


SET OF JOURNALS FOR SALE: Volume I through volume XVIII, comgiete except for volume 


X, number 3; volume XII, number 3; and volume XIV, number 2. Will consider offer for all 
or part of set. Address JR, care Editor. (1) 
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tHat Fortagraph cots to tue 
REGISTRAR—BUT THEY'LL ALL HAVE 
RECORDS TO COPY WITH IT 








PORTAGRAPH simplifies and speeds curate; proofreading is eliminated. 
up the preparation of student tran- 

scripts and the copying of all school PORTAGRAPH is available for as 
records. Skilled typists are freed _little as $69.50. To learn more about 
for more constructive work. Every PORTAGRAPH, simply fill in and mail 
PORTAGRAPH copy is completely ac- _ the coupon today. 
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